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| $t. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, - — $t. Louis, Mo. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 
For further information apply to SISTER SUPERIOR. 
TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 





This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
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The Supreme Court of Missouri 


By E. W. Hinton 


At a banquet, at the Cottage Hotel, Columbia, Mo., given in honor of Hon. Harry B. Hawes, Saturday 


evening, January 23d, 1904, in response to the toast, ‘ 


‘Our Supreme Court,’ Hon. E.W. Hinton, Professor of 


Practice and Pleading in the Missouri University Law School, spoke, in part, as follows: 


tion of an appellate tribunal, and hence is apt 
to be sorely puzzled at the result of some case 
in which he happens to feel an interest. 

So far as criminal cases are concerned, he under- 
stands in a general way that the purpose of the trial 
in the lower court is to ascertain the guilt or innocence 
of the accused, and, therefore, he most naturally in- 
fers, when appeal is taken, that there will be some sort 
of a trial in the Superior Court, having much the 
same object in view. . As a matter of fact, nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

How we have developed the trial by jury during 
the last seven or eight hundred years, is a long story 
that does not directly concern us now. 

In the modern trial it is the exclusive province of 
the jury to determine the facts from which flow the 
legal conclusion of guilt. It is for the judge to inform 
the jury as to what legal consequences are attached 
to any given state of facts, which the evidence may 
tend to establish. 

In order that justice may be administered in an 
orderly and systematic manner, according to fixed 
rules and principles, and that an accused may be pro- 
tected from mistakes and injustice, the law prescribes 

‘how the charge against him shall be made and how it 
shall be established. 

When a trial is had in conformity with these various 
requirements of the law, the determination of the facts 
by the jury is not, as a rule, open to review by any 
tribunal. But if, in the proceeding to ascertain the 
facts, there has been a substantial departure from le- 
gal requirements, the accused has not had such a trial 
as the law guarantees to him, and he is therefore en- 
titled to a new trial. This occasion does not call for 
any discussion of the wisdom of these distinctive feat- 
ures of our law which have received the commenda- 
tion of the greatest judges and jurists. 

It follows from the nature of the jury trial that 
it is not the function of an appellate court to deter- 
mine whether, as a matter of fact, the accused is guilty 
of the charges. That question is exclusively for the 
jury. The real function of the appellate court is to 
determine whether the legal rights of the accused 
have been observed—whether the charge has been 
established in accordance with legal requirements, and 
whether the law attaches any consequences to the facts 
which the jury may find from the evidence. 

The failure to clearly grasp these underlying prin- 
ciples of the trial by jury, and to understand the re- 
spective functions of Nisi Prius and appellate courts, 
has given rise to much of the recent criticism of our 
Supreme Court, and hence furnishes my apology for 
this resume of certain elementary conceptions which 
ought to be more widely known. 

Some months ago a man named Mysenberg was 
indicted, tried and convicted of the crime of bribery. 


T's average layman has a rather hazy concep- 


In due time his case reached the Supreme Court on 
appeal, where Judge Sherwood, then a member of the 
criminal division, handed down a characteristic opin- 
ion, réversing the judgment below on account of a 
number of palpable errors, and remanding the case 
for a new trial in conformity with legal principles. 
That this opinion should contain some caustic com- 
ments on the trial was not a matter of surprise to 
those who are familiar with Judge Sherwood’s unvary- 
ing attitude on all questions affecting the rights of the 
citizen. 

Under normal conditions the Mysenberg case would 
hardly receive a second notice, and the general pub- 
lic would never have heard of it. But Mysenberg’s 
indictment was one of a number returned by the 
Grand Jury in connection with the recent celebrated 
bribery charges against certain members of the Mu- 
nicipal Assembly of St. Louis. The history of these 
matters is too recent to require comment. The com- 
munity and the State at large were shocked at dis- 
coveries of organized and shameless corruption almost 
beyond belief. The righteous indignation of our out- 
raged people was stirred until the effort to expose and 
punish official corruption became a crusade. Under 
such conditions it is not surprising that the rights of 
one accused of bribery should have received scant con- 
sideration, or that trial judges should have forgotten 
that the very enormity of the offenses charged and 
the state of public feeling demanded the very strictest 
observance of every requirement which the law had 
provided for the protection of every citizen when 
charged with crime. 

Conviction after conviction followed the Mysen- 
berg case in rapid succession, and new indictments 
were returned by wholesale. Then came the first re- 
versal, which was followed by others as the succeed- 
ing cases reached a hearing on appeal. 

‘At first. little was said, but as the list of reversals 
grew, it took only a suggestion to start a flood of 
ill-merited criticism of a tribunal which was bravely 
doing a thankless duty, far more important than the 
punishment of any number of criminals. 

Men whose entire knowledge of the law did not 
extend beyond a dozen sections of the Revised Stat- 
utes, rushed into print, and convicted the Supreme 
Court of all manner of errors and incompeten¢y. _ It 
was even insinuated that a Grand Jury investigation 
was in order. 

Such slanderous insinuations need no comment. 
They are answered by the character and records of 
such men as Thomas A. Sherwood, James B. Gantt, 
G. D. Burgess and James Fox. 


_ But the charge has been persistently made and re- 
iterated that the court was bringing to naught all ef- 
forts to punish corruption, and instead of administer- 
ing justice, its energies were devoted to saving guilty 
men from deserved punishment, by means of petty 
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technicalities Until some error or strained quality 
in the recent boodle decisions is pointed out by some 
one with a competent knowledge of the criminal law, 
a legal defense is hardly called for. 

Though, if time permitted and the occasion justi- 
fied, it would not be difficult to convince fair minded 
men that these decisions are amply sustained by both 
reason and authority. I could not now undertake to 
analyze these cases from memory, and it would hardly 
interest you if, I did. But in each instance new trials 
have been granted on account of some error in pro- 
cedure, or in the admission or exclusion of evidence, 
or in the instructions to the jury. In no case did 
court invoke any new rule, but simply applied to the 
bribery cases the same rule that would be applied to 
cases of homicide, or burglary. Other courts have 
been subjected to similar criticism when their de- 
cisions, though made under the keenest sense of 
duty, have failed to conform to some popular notion 
or demand. If this were all, the matter might be 
passed in silence, with a confident expectation that 
upon sober thought the people would realize that Mis- 
souri has a Supreme Court second to none in the land 
for ability, honor and integrity. 

It has been suggested, however, that something 
must be radically wrong with a court that will regard 
technicalities when an attempt is made to punish of- 
ficial corruption, and so much has been said on the 
subject of technicalities that to the popular mind they 
consist of senseless rules, having nothing to do with 
the merits of a case, which a judge may apply at will 
to aid the guilty and bolster up an otherwise inde- 
fensible decision. If this contained a grain of truth, 
technicalities would merit all the condemnation they 
have received, but the complaint should be made to 
the legislature, whose sole province it is to change the 
law. 

But let us see, for a moment; what is meant by 
technicalities, and what was their origin and purpose. 
Before it was written in the Great Charter that “No 
freeman shall be taken or imprisoned * * * but 
our forefathers 


> 


by the lawful judgment of his peers,’ 
were working out that great distinctive principle of 
the English criminal law, that one accused of crime 
stood before his judge an innocent man, until his 
guilt was established by law. Before the sovereign 
could inflict punishment the accused must have been 
informed of the nature of the accusation against him, 
and his guilt be established according to regular ju- 
dicial methods by the judgment of his peers. 

In the centuries that followed the law of criminal 
pleading, of procedure, and of evidence, grew and ex- 
panded with the growth of civilization—they were all 
parts of the law of the land, by which the subject 
must be judged, and which constituted his protection 
against royal oppression. These great principles of 
the common law crossed the Atlantic with the Puri- 
tan and the Cavalier. They survived the revolution, 
and though they are no longer needed for the protec- 
tion of subjects against sovereigns, their functions 
were no less in protecting every citizen when accused 
of crime. The American citizen has the same right 
as his subject-ancestor to stand before his judge as 
an innocent man—to demand the nature of the accu- 
sation against him, and to claim as a matter of right 
that the charge be established according to the same 
fixed rule of procedure, pleading and evidence ap- 
plicable to others. 

This is the right of every citizen, no matter what 


the accusation. 


In our Constitution we have written it, that no man 
shall be deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law—the law of the land which hears 


before it condemns, and which extends its equal pro- 
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tection to all men. Are these provisions of our or- 


ganic law merely technicalities, which a court may 
disregard at will, because the defendant happens to 
be accused of some particular offense? May the Su- 
preme Court say they think this man guilty and 
hence it does not matter whether he has had a trial 
according to the laws of the land? 

You who believe in the principles of liberty and 
equality before the law may thank our Supreme Court 
that it has turned a deaf ear to such a suggestion. It 
has stood unswervingly for the principles that con- 
stitutional rights are not mere high sounding phrases 
without vitality, to be denied at pleasure or brushed 
aside when deemed expedient. 

Are you prepared to condemn our Supreme Court 
because it has said that it were better that every 
boodler who has disgraced his city and his State 
should go scot free of legal punishment than that one 
citizen should be taken or imprisoned except by the 
lawful judgment of his peers, according to the law 
of the land? 


But it is said that many of these rules are such 
trivial things that it seems absurd to reverse a case 
because they were not observed. I might answer by 
saying that if they were trivial, surely the State 
whose laws they arg ought not to object to observing 
them when it calls on the citizen to answer for a vio- 
lation of the law. 


But the deeper principle is this, that all these 
rules, whether important or trivial, were made for 
the protection of the citizen, and so long as they 
remain the law it is his legal right to demand their 
observance. 


One other thought occurs to me in this connection. 
We have recently heard of an appeal from the 
Supreme Court to the people. I do not know where 
the idea originated, but it has a plausible sound which 
is apt to carry far before its real significance is real- 
ized. An appeal from the regular constitutional trib- 
unal to an excited popular prejudice—it means the 


overthrow of law and order, which can only end in 
anarchy. 

Is the highest tribunal of our State to be overawed 
and coerced, by fear of political consequences, into 
carrying out a popular demand for punishment? 

The great balance wheel in our government has 
been its independent judiciary. Can we afford to coun- 
tenance anything which would threaten that inde- 
pendence and make the judge no longer the impartial 
arbiter between the State and the accused, but merely 
the agent to write the popular judgment? We have 
been trained so long, and properly too, to regard the 
public officer as the public servant that we forget that 
the American judge is no more the servant of the 
people than the English justice is the servant of 
the King. That was forgotten once in England and 
the Star Chamber and Jeffreys were the result. 

Think for a moment of having your case argued 
before a judge who was listening all the while for 
instructions from his constituents. 

Are life, liberty and property so unimportant that 
their security should depend on the result of an elec- 
tion? A just popular demand, to-day. for the punish- 
ment of official corruption may take the form, to- 
morrow, of a demand for the punishment of an indi- 
vidual who is condemned before he is heard. The 
judge of to-day may disregard such an effort to influ- 
ence his decision, but if this popular appeal is recog- 
nized as proper, can you be sure that the judge of 
to-morrow will likewise disregard it? How far is the 
step from intimidation to venal corruption ? 

These are some of the matters I would have you 
consider before you countenance this insidious attack 
on the very principles of representative governnment. 
I can safely promise you this, that so long as Valliant, 
Marshall, Robinson, Gantt, Burgess and _ Fox, 
and men of this character, compose your highest trib- 
unal, you will have an able, honest, fearless, inde- 
pendent judiciary, whose decisions lawyer and layman 
alike can defend as an honest and painstaking exposi- 
tion of the law as they understand it. 


Februairy Persiflage on Divers Topics 


By William Marion Reedy 


World’s Fair Readiness. 
HERE are more than seventy thousand exhibits 
to be installed at the World’s Fair in less than 
ninety days, and they are not coming in at the 
Still authorities at the 
grounds, like Mr. Skiff and Mr. Stevens, assure us 
that the Fair at the date set for opening will be much 


rate of a thousand a day. 


further advanced to completion than any Fair ever 
Most of the $4,500,000 secured from 
the government upon pledge of the gate receipts will 
be put into the work of rushing the exhibits into place, 
and that much money put into any effort will work 


was before. 


wonders, if not absolute miracles. There are eight 
thousand men now at work on the grounds each day, 
and one can scarcely notice them until even-fall, when 
they stream out, an impressive army, to the street cars 
The force could be 
doubled and trebled, if necessary, without crowding 
the men to the confusion of their efforts, and this 
will probably be done. With the passing of the cold 
spell and the clearing of ‘the railroads, there will prob- 
ably be an immense convergence of exhibit traffic to 
this city, and the problem will be for the terminal 
facilities to accommodate it and get it out of the way. 
As each day passes it becomes more evident that the 
papers and the business interests that fought the or- 


that take them to their homes. 


dinances for terminal extension and improvement last 
spring and summer, fought the Fair and the city’s 
interests with an effectiveness only too great. The 
people who howled for a refusal of the franchises as 
asked, only played into the hands of those who, it is 
now believed, tried to hold up the measure for a 
boodle “divvy,” and absolutely contributed more to 
the discomfiture of the World’s Fair management 
than any other influence of hostility that has been 
evoked since the Fair project was launched in this 
city. The Mirror advocated the passage of the termi- 
nal bills, as the Terminal Association asked them, 
and it was the only paper, with the exception of Mr. 
Frank’s Star, that did so. The Terminal Association 
has been forced to turn its plans inside out, upside 
down, back end foremost, and every other way to meet 
the conditions it confronted. It has had to work 
under difficulties almost unimaginable, and it is only 
now getting into something like “ship-shape” for the 


volume of traffic that must soon head this way. I note 


some tentative out-croppings of criticism of the Ter- 
minal Association, but criticism coming from the pa- 
pers that blocked the terminal plans is an outrage on 
the hard worked and much misrepresented President 
and General Manager McChesney, and an insult to 
the intelligence of the people of this city. If the ter- 
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minal bills had been passed when they were first asked 
for the World’s Fair would be in fifty per cent better 
condition for opening than it is at present. Still, 
when the extent of the preparatory improvements 
made in the yards and at the Union Station is taken 
into consideration, it will be seen that the strenuously 
denounced Terminal Association has done marvelously 
well in a short time, and in the face of the most ex- 
asperating because unintelligent opposition and ob- 
struction. And when we reflect upon the manner in 
which the Terminal Association, representing all the 
railroads of the country, was treated by the Municipal 
Assembly, and then observe how splendidly the pas- 
seager agents of the country’s railroads responded to 
the Fair management’s request for favorable passen- 
ger rates to the great show, we are forced to emphasize 
our conclusion that the railroad men are the most 
magnanimous-minded business men of the nation, and 
we must conclude further that Mr. C. L. Hilleary, the 
Fair traffic manager, who took the place after Mr. 
George W. Ristine threw up both hands in despair—or 
was it disgust ?—over the transportation situation, has 
accomplished something titanic in the way of enlisting 
railroad support and co-operation in the great enter- 
prise. Mr. Hilleary is one of the conspicuous de- 
velopments of the undertaking that has brought forth 
and given opportunity to so many young men. If 
men like Hilleary or McChesney had despaired in the 
face of the blocking of the plans to put the Fair in 
touch with the world, the project would have “gone 
to pot.” Both these gentlemen rank well up with 
the men whom we shall all delight to honor for what 
they have done in the city’s great crisis when the 
Fair shall be a thing of misty memory. 


abe PN 


Secretary of War Taft. 


In William H. Taft, the country has a worthy suc- 
cessor to Elihu Root as Secretary of War, and a man 
of much the same type, so far as the country is able 
to judge at present. The question is, whether Mr. 
Taft will be as much of an influence for restraint upon 
President Roosevelt as his predecessor is generally 
suppposed to have been in many ways. Mr. Taft 
bas shown himself not only as a practical .director of 
affairs in the Philippines, but a statesman of high and 
broad ideals. His accession may be ‘considered as 
strengthening the Cabinet, and especially because of 
his first hand knowledge and experience of the gov- 
ernment of the oriental possessions. Mr. Taft, too, 
may be considered as being in the line of Republican 
succession to the Presidential honors, representing 
politically, as he does, the compelling Ohio idea. 

ab ab 
The Road to the Fair. 


LINDELL avenue, the main boulevard to the World's 
Fair, is to be paved with bituminous macadam. Now, 
bituminous macadam paving in St. Louis is a rank 
monopoly. It is the most expensive paving known, 
and it is laid under provisions preventing competition 
through the “closed specification.” Bituminous ma- 
cadam looks very much like a contractor’s “cinch” on 
the city, but Lindell avenue had to be paved for the 
Fair, and the Board of Public Improvements would 
have nothing but the Warren Brothers’ material, and 
“there you are.” 

ab ch . 
A Hearst Paper. 

Ir Mr. William Randolph Hearst will start a pa- 
per in this city, as he has done in New York and Chi- 
cago, and begin paying salaries and real prices for 
special articles and pictures, I hate to think of the 
mortality that will be recorded among the business 
managers of existing dailies when forced to meet the 


competition. Newspaper work in St. Louis is worse paid 
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than in any first class city in the country. | Newspa- 
per ability is more systematically smothered in St. 
Louis than in any other city in the country. Origi- 
nality in a writer or an artist is frowned upon and 
discouraged. If it were recognized it would mean in- 
crease of pay and competition between publishers for 
such men’s services. The newspaper men of St. 
Louis do more drudgery than is done by the newspa- 
per men of any other big city. They have fewer 
days and hours off. They have snide restrictions as 
to expense accounts. They have less play for their 
individuality. And yet, in spite of such dishearten- 
ing, such deadly conditions, the boys who write do 
work that is remarkable for quality. I repeat that 
for the quality of ability and energy and judgment 
and gentlemanliness required the newspaper writing 
profession in St. Louis is the poorest paid in the coun- 
try. Mr. Hearst, when he invades a new field with 
one of his ventures, always raises salaries in that 
field. May he come here, and come soon. His com- 
ing will be rough on the proprietors of the present 
papers, but the roughness will be good for them in 
the long run. They are in danger now of dying 
of intellectual atrophy and energetic dry rot. I don’t 
care what Mr. Hearst’s faults may be, he has one re- 
deeming quality. He will spend his money for talent., 
pnd he is not a respecter of social or financial or po-- 
litical josses. Just to think, what a new man could 
do to this town in certain securely protected quarters 
and circles if he weren’t under what Mr. Filley called 
“obligoddamnations” to the local powers that be, some 
man with “as much money as any of ’em,” some man 
not barred from cutting loose by social ties or ameni- 
ties, or old associations that preclude trampling on 
corns. Oh, Mr. Hearst, please come to St. Louis 
and “cut ’er loose” against all the little cliques and 
rings and gangs and cinches that hold the town under 
a sort of stupefying “dope.” The town is ripe for 
a newspaper outsider—rotten ripe. It would fall in 
his lap in six months, and its lions would feed from 
his hand and do tricks for him in three weeks. I 
don’t know a place in the world where a man with a 
million and a newspaper “bug” could have more fun 
and make more money than here. 


ok be 


Mr. WILLIAM JENNINGS BryAN still sticks to the 
silver issue. He cannot nominate anyone in the Dem- 
ocratic convention, but ‘he can defeat the nomination 
of almost anybody. He certainly is doing the best 
work of any one in the country for the Republican 
party. 

ch ob 
Snubs at the Capital. 


Now, Miss Roosevelt, after snubbing Henry Lehr, 
has been snubbed by Countess Cassini. So the pa- 
pers aver. We all know that young people who go a 
snubbing are themselves certain to be snubbed, but 
none of us believe that the feminine element of the 
Roosevelt family is quite so committed to “strenuosity” 
as recent newspaper stories about Miss Alice would 
lead us to infer. It does not seem possible that the 
young lady of the White House can be such a paranoiac 
in publicity as we might suspect from the way in 
which she figures in journalistic “spreads.” The 
country believes that Mr. Roosevelt is a gentleman, 
and that his wife and his daughter are ladies, and 
the country does not like to think of the White House 
ladies being exploited like stage-lady heroines of sen- 
sational incidents. It is very evident to anyone read- 
ing the Washington gossip about the ladies of the 
White House that the ladies are being persecuted with 
a venomous artistry unparalleled in capital history. 
Miss Alice Roosevelt appears to be an especial mark 
for malicious stories, and misrepresenting gossip. This 


is interesting, as indicating the Washingtonian temper 
towards the Roosevelts, but it is unpleasant to think 
a President’s family, especially the lady members 
thereof, should be made the objects of attack for po- 
litical purposes. The Roosevelts have suffered more 
in this way than other families have, simply because 
they are a larger family, and seem to be endowed in- 
dividually with a larger than ordinary share of per- 
sonality to attract attention and excite antipathy. They 
are all too frank, though they cannot be said to fail 
in ordinary, conventional circumspection, and it is a 
pity that they should be made to suffer for their 
naturalness in conspicuous position. 
eb eb : 

WELL, it’s perhaps just as well that Mrs. Maybrick 
is to be pardoned. .She has suffered enough, and so 
have we all from the propagandizing of her literary 
If only she will not lecture! 


he hb 


bureau. 


Literary Politics. 

Mayor Georce B. McCietran of New York has 
written a book, “The Oligarchy of Venice,” soon to be 
published. Sweet are the uses of advertising. Gee, 
but our politics is getting to be literary. Here’s Bry- 
an, an author; William Randolph Hearst, a great 
triple-action editor; Winston Churchill of “The Crisis” 
in the Vermont legislature; Senator Beveridge, the 
author of a volume on Russia in the East; Senator 
Hoar publishing his autobiography, and ex-Senator 
Vest his reminiscences; President Roosevelt drawing 
more money in author’s royalty than he draws as 
President; Secretary of State Hay still trying to for- 
get “Jim Bludso” and “Little Breeches ;” Populist Tom 
Watson waxing fat upon the proceeds of his life of 
Jefferson. And there are others. Who dares say 
that our politics is wholly given over to commercial- 
ism? Is our politics rather not drifting into literarian- 
ism? Even Grosvenor, the Republican forecaster in 
Congress, has gotten all tangled up with a fake bio- 
graphical dictionary, and we all know that Jim Rich- 
ardson, the ex-Democratic leader, who never led, had 
a graft out of “the Messages of the Presidents.” 

ake ab 

Tuat British promoter who killed himself when 

found guilty of fraud was surely the wrong Mr. 


Wright. 
ake ab 


Mr. Folk’s Refusal to Debate. 

Mr. Joserpu W. Fok, candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor, declines to enter a joint 
debate with Mr. Harry B. Hawes, candidate for the 
same honor. 3ut Mr. Folk’s oratorical supporters 
want to engage Mr. Hawes in joint debate. Can it 
be that Mr. Folk’s lieutenants know more about his 
issues and are better qualified to discuss them than 
he is himself? Mr. Folk says boodle is the issue. Mr. 
Hawes says he is willing to discuss that issue with 
Mr. Folk upon the same platform. Mr. Folk dodges. 
Perhaps Mr. Folk prefers to conduct his political cam- 
paign along the lines of his Grand Jury work, purely 
ex parte. He is used to indicting individuals with- 
out granting them a hearing, and now he is indicting 
his party as a boodle party, and is unwilling to listen 
to any defense or denial by the man who is defend- 
ing the party as a whole. Mr. Folk cannot regard 
Mr. Hawes as an antagonist beneath his dignity, since 
Mr. Folk does not refrain from criticising Mr. 
Hawes’ utterances at long range. Mr. Folk is spoken 
of as a man of great moral courage, yet it does not 
look courageous in him to dodge a debate with his 
chief political opponent. The eloquence that has con- 
victed nineteen or twenty boodlers before juries ought 
to be effective before the rank and file of the party. 
Mr. Folk is not the superior in position of Mr. Hawes. 
The men are of about equal years, reputation and 
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public and political experience. If anything Mr. 
Folk would. have the advantage in a public debate, 
since he has been extensively adulated in the news- 
papers and periodicals, and they have nearly, all 
pleaded his cause for him before he appeared before 
the people. If it be true that “thrice is he armed 
who hath his quarrel just,’ what is Mr. Folk afraid 
of in the proposition of Mr. Hawes to tour the State 
in joint debate of the issues before the Democracy in 
this State? Mr. Hawes seems to have succeeded in 
making Mr. Folk appear to back out of a perfectly 
fair arrangement. Can it be that Mr. Folk dreads 
being brought down in public discussion from glit- 
tering generalities to concrete facts and well defined 
issues? Does the Circuit Attorney not dare to get 
away from his cry of boodle, and toe the mark upon 
the proposition that Missouri wants to be shown 
wherein the Democratic party as a party needs puri- 
fication because about sixteen Republicans and _ half 
a dozen Democrats have been indicted for various of- 
fenses? Mr. Folk is not being opposed for nomina- 
tion because he has indicted and convicted boodlers, 
but because he, claiming to be a Democrat and ask- 
ing honors of the Democrats, attributes the corrup- 
tion upon the discovery of which he has risen to fame, 
to the Democratic party as a party. Mr. Folk dodges 
the invitation to meet Mr. Hawes, and show where 
and how. the Democratic party is responsible for the 
boodle combines in a Republican Council and House 
of Delegates in St. Louis, or how the -Democratic 
party can be charged with concealing corruption when 
the Democratic Attorney-General of the State has 
procured the indictment of apparently corrupt legis- 
lators at Jefferson City. Mr. Folk dodges the invita- 
tion to discuss before’ the people his appeal to the, 
crowd from the decisions of the Supreme Court. It 
seems very likely that Mr. Folk’s refusal to meet Mr. 
Hawes in joint debate will materially injure Mr. 
Folk’s prestige with the country Dmocracy, to wlfom 
he appeals. The people like a fighter in politics, and 
Mr. Folk doesn’t look like a fighter in this particular 
instance. Mr. Hawes’ attitude appeals rather power- 
fully to the popular mind. It disposes of the charge 
that Mr. Hawes has been bushwhacking. Mr. Folk 
now seems to have been put in the attitude of the 
bushwhacker. At the very least, I should say that 
Mr. Folk’s refusal to meet Mr. Hawes in joint debate 
is the greatest tactical blunder he has yet made in his 
campaign for the Governorship. 


ah bh 
Wall Street Done. 


THERE’s an end of the Hanna boom, and, in fact, 
of all concentrated Republican opposition to Roose- 
velt’s nomination. Harper’s Weekly has swung around 
to the support of the President, and discourages the 
fight against him. Harper’s Weekly is the organ of 
Wall street, under the direction of George Harvey. 
Has the President made terms with Wall street? It 
would seem so. 

eh 
The Old Politician. 

A GREAT many persons have written the Mrrror ask- 
ing the identity of the author of the articles signed 
Old Politician that have been appearing, with a few 
hiatuses, in the Globe-Democrat for about two years. 
The Globe-Democrat will not tell. My information 
is to the effect that the writer of those articles is none 
other than Col. William H. Phelps of Carthage, Mo., 
famed as the king of the lobby, and the main wise guy 
of politics in Missouri for twenty years. 

eh 
The Benefit of Law. 

Cot. Epwarp Butter, old time boss of St. Louis. 

is being tried at Fulton this week upon the charge of 
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bribing nineteen members of the House of Delegates, 


with $2,500 apiece, to vote for a lighting bill. I do 
not undertake to pass upon his guilt or innocence. I 
simply commend to the readers of this paper, the arti- 
cle by Hon. E. W. Hinton, of the law department of 
the State University of Columbia, entitled “The Su- 
preme Court of Missouri,” printed elsewhere in this 
issue. The law must be upheld. Mr. Butler must 
have the full benefit of the law, for the law is not made 
solely for Mr. Butler, but for us all. 


eh bh 
The Late Bob Mudd. 


MANY a more prominent man might have died 
whose demise would have attracted less attention in 
St. Louis than did that of “Bob” Mudd last week. He 
was young, and he was almost ideally situated in 
life. His interests were of wide range, from sport 
to finance, from society to a little politics. He was 
happily married, and a type of the proud young father. 
He could box and row and run and ride and shoot 
and do half an hundred things gracefully and well. 
He was a gentleman, and he looked the part and acted 
it without a trace of consciousness at all times. He 
was modest and masculine, self-respecting, but finely 
considerate of others of all degrees and station. He 
was ~opular, but he never courted publicity. He 
wasn’t afraid of work, wasn’t afraid to spend his 
money, though he never attracted attention in doing 
it. At the club, in the field, anywhere, “Bob” Mudd 
was quietly in pleasant evidence. He caught pneu- 
monia, fought it out with calm patience, almost won, 
then suddenly died. The blight of his bright promise 
was pitiful, the more so for its contrast with the fullness 
of young life in evidence in the group of mourners 
at his funeral. He was a factor in a phase of gra- 
cious, decorative, sane, useful life in St. Louis, and 
his departure means a loss to the community that will 
be quite as keenly felt as if he were one of the mighty 
ones of the city. “Bob” Mudd hadn't done much, but 
he had done one great thing—he had made a great 
many people love him. That, after all, is the only 
really great achievement. Happy all of us who may 
pass into the dark leaving a little of such an after- 
glow as lingers from the personality of “Bob” Mudd. 


ae ab 
Dorothy Vernon. 

CHARLES Major it was who wrote a book called 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall.” ’Tis a mighty 
poor book. It has been trarfsmogrified into a worse 
play. If the city authorities are to go seriously about 
providing for the protection of theater audiences from 
dangers of various sorts, I don’t see why they don’t 
take steps first to protect us from plays like “Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall.” Bertha Galland plays in 
the piece as the heroine. She is a charming and tal- 
ented lady, but, Oh, Lord. The charms of Aphrodite 
and the talent of Minerva couldn’t redeem the play. 
Lhe play is very much Indiana, in the early bad man- 
ner of the Indiana school of art. It is simply “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” diluted with anzmic 
afterthoughts of incident. It is a play in which ey- 
erybody moves about in worlds not realized and talks 
in a jargon that is a queer hodge-podge of the eigh- 
teenth century speech as a twentieth century writer 
thinks it might have been. “Dorothy Vernon of Had- 
don Hall” is good to look upon, but listening to it 
makes one wish that the asbestos curtain might be 
lowered at once. You feel sorry for Miss Galland 
and her associates and—yourself. Now that, I submit, 
is not the proper emotion for any play to evoke. 
There’s nothing worse than feeling sorry for yourself, 
because when you do you generally are deserving all 
that you’re getting in the way of punishment. Really 
the only persons who can enjoy the Charles Major 
style of drama are those who do not see it and hear 





it. If it weren’t for Miss Galland—and this is not 
merely conventional gallantry—I should favor an in- 
junction against the performance at the Olympic this 
week. Why, bless me, it’s almost as bad a play as 
was “Richard Carvel.” If you want to combine a 
little enjoyment with contemplation of “literary” effort 
calculated to the latitude and longitude of the asylum 
for feeble-mined folk, why not take the fatal plunge 
and go boldly to the Century and see the “Wizard of 
Oz” and his several hacksful of girlitudinous girls. 
oh 
The War in the East. 
Now Russia and Japan must fight. Has not Mr. 
Charles H. Huttig of the Third National Bank of St. 
Louis prophesied that they surely would fight? Are 
Russia and Japan going to permit Mr. Huttig to go 
on record as a “bum” prophet? Are they going to 
have the Republic spend all that money for a special 
dispatch interview with Mr. Huttig at the Waldorf 
and then not have the predicted war? Certainly not. 
Of course there’s going to be war in the East. Russia 
and Japan were only holding off because they didn’t 
have the price. Mr. Hutig went to New York rep- 
resenting the Third National Bank and financed both 
countries, and pretty soon they will be playing the 
great “iron game,” burning up money and paying in- 
terest in large chunks to the Third National Bank. Let 
the slaughterment proceed! 
ae abe 
Idyllic Chicago. 
Wuat a delicious incident was that affair of Mrs. 
Thurston, the society woman of Chicago, and - her 
chauffer Tilbury! What a naive state of society exists 
in Chicago, when a society matron can go on long 
automobile trips with her bloomin’ British chauffer and 
occupy the same room with him, and then tell a court 
that she didn’t see anything wrong in the event. Ah 
me, “twere well if we all might live in Arcady. 
If we only could regain the lost simplicity that lingers 
uowhere but in Chicago. Why the Thurston-Til- 
bury case is like reading a twelfth century idyl or a 
medizval short story by William Morris. It’s almost 
as archaically pure as Aucassin and Nicolete. And 
to think that people can be thus pure and innocently 
ignorant, and be in society, too. Happy Chicago! 
ke 
The Oil King and the Lady. 
ProspaBLy the John D. Rockefeller resignation from 
the United States Steel directorate is a tribute to Miss 
Ida M. Tarbell, who has been and is still writing such 
a fascinating history of the Rockefeller methods in 
the upbuilding of the Standard Oil Company. Miss 
Tarbell is doing, in a popular way, what a much great- 
er writer and better thinker failed to do some years 
ago in a book entitled “Wealth vs. Commonwealth.” 
Only a few weeks ago the author of “Wealth vs. Com- 
monwealth,” Mr. Henry Demarest Lloyd, died at Chi- 
cago, and his death passed almost unnoticed, yet it 
was he who did more than any one man in the coun- 
try to formulate the theory and provide the demonstra- 
tion of the danger of the trust to all our institutions. 
Mr. Lloyd was a man as great in his way as Henry 
George in his way, and he received scant honor in 
life, as he does in death, probably because he clung 
a little to the philosophic attitude. Miss Tarbell is 
no philosopher. She tells a story. It is raggedly 
written, sometimes even ungrammatical, but it is a 
story, and it is a queer indictment-apothesis of John 
D. Rockefeller as a genius of economic and social and 
political evil. Her “revelations” are not wholly new, 
at least, not to those who read _Lloyd’s book, but they are 
entertainingly made, and they discredit Mr. Rockefel- 
ler with singular effectiveness. They show Schwab 
and Dresser and the other grabbers in the shipbuilding- 
steel crowd to have been mere petty larcenists 
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compared with the Oil King. Rockefeller does not 
like this. He has-never believed in publicity. He 
has always worked in retirement, and now that he has 
latterly been dragged into light, he seeks to conceal 
himself the more by getting out of the foreground of 
the steel situation. A woman has done, and is doing, 
this influencing of Rockefeller tactics. It is a feather 
in the sex’s bonnet. 
eh & 
Francis. 
Ir David R. Francis should be nominated for Pres- 
ident, he could remain President of the World’s Fair, 
and Democrats from all over the country could make 
pilgrimages here, with a double excuse, as they did to 
Indianapolis when Harrison ran, and as they wended 
to Canton when Mr. McKinley campaigned from his 
front porch. A candidate of one of the two great 
parties for the Presidency would not be the least in- 
teresting exhibit of the greatest World’s Fair. 
eh & : 
A Wide Open Town. 


BarBers about the St. Louis Union Station will 
make whiskers popular with World’s Fair visitors, if 
they keep up the present rates of $2 per shave and 
$6.25 for a hair cut. The police should clean out 
those spoilers of the public. The robbery of visitors 
to the Fair should be punished as severely as the 
laws permit. And the punishment should be in- 
flicted with as little publicity as possible, since the 
writing up of the doings of the skin-barbers seems only 
to have the effect of increasing the number of such 
robberies. This form of World’s Fair graft is, of 
course, small and funny, but it is the sort of thing 
which, exploited in the country, will hurt the city 
and the Fair even more than the circulation of stories 
of boarding-house syndicates to raise prices of board 
and lodging, or the organization of vice trusts to 
pander to the lusts of the stranger within the gates. 
The public once impressed by this rapacious barber 
graft against which théy run as soon as they leave a 
train, will be made to hold on to their money during 
their stay with a grip that can never be broken. If 
the graft idea gets abroad, we shall have at the 
World’s Fair only the kind of people who once at- 
tended a great convention in Boston. They went 
to that city each with one shirt and one dollar, and 
changed neither in five days. The less graft there is 
during the World’s Fair the more money the visitors 
will spend. This thing of putting up elaborate ar- 
tifice or strong arm work to separate people from 
their money is folly in the larger view. The only 
people whose visit to the city will do the city any 
good are the people who will separate themselves from 
their money, and that means everybody, if everybody 
is treated half way right. And I want to say right 
here that the best way to do away with this rough- 
work petty grafting and swindling and hold-up tac- 
tics generally, is to get away from the idea of a tight 
town. It is bad policy to drive into dark corners the 
men who live by their wits. It is bad policy to make 
gambling secret, for instance. It means nothing but 
skin games. It means loaded dice and marked cards 
and green goods operations, and knock-out drops, and 
all kinds of sure thing devices. The only thing for 
the authorities to do, and to do soon, is, put this town 
upon a wide open basis. Let the sports operate in 
the open, and on the square, so far as sporting may be 
on the square. Let the sports who are only dis- 


guised thieves be shut out. Let the gamblers be reg- 
istered, if need be. Let their places be shut up at cer- 
tain hours. Let them be made to conform to certain 
rules that the police may deem necessary to protect 
the innocent. Let them be made to pay fines, in lieu of 
licenses, for operating. The city can use the money 
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to advantage. Do all this in the open, and make no 
bones about it, play no favorites; but shut out the 
foreign gamblers who come here to gather in money 
and get away with it as far and as soon as possible. 
If the town be run wide open, the police will know 
where to look for the characters that they badly want 
at times. The wide open town is the trap for the 
big crook always. The wide-open-town idea keeps 
vice where it can be controlled, and kept from prey- 
ing upon the public that doesn’t look for it. If St. 
Louis is to be puritanically governed during the 
World’s Fair it will be badly governed. A tight 
town means a gambling ring ridden town. It means 
secret favoritism to the private profit of men in au- 
thority. It means graft divided with officials, and 
desperate graft made so by protection, and the grow- 
ing rapacity of protectors. The police must have a 
free hand to deal with this problem. They must 
clean out the wolves, and the best way they can do 
this is by the adoption of a policy that will keep all 
“sporting” in the open, and under the official eye, and 
in such a way that there can be no secret collusion be- 
tween sports and officials to encourage and promote 
robbery. This is not the doctrine of people who lead 
the secluded life, I know. It is not ideal municipal 
reform. But it is common sense. It means dealing 
with what we call vice in the open, and on the square. 
Any other method of police control of the city dur- 
ing the World’s Fair will be fruitful of boodle and 
scandal. Whatever the purists may say, the wide 
open town will be a sort of moral sanitary measure 
for the Fair period. It does not mean a carnival 
of crookedness, or a free and unlimited lawlessness. 
It means that the police shall keep the sporting ele- 
ment where it can be watched, where the public can 
be best protected from spoliation, where the poor and 
simple cannot be ruined on their pleasure trip to the 
Fair. Close up the town and we shall have high- 
waymen and burglars and confidence men operating 
in dark alleys and cellars and garrets, instead of 
games of chance running in the open. This is a 
matter that will have to be settled soon. And it 
must not be settled by turning the town over to any 
close corporation of sports who shall say who may 


or may not run. This means—whom it means. 


ak ob 
Are These Lotteries? 

Do not those guessing contests as to the number of 
visitors who may attend the World’s Fair on the 
opening day or during the entire Fair period, now in 
progress in connection with the circulation and busi- 
ness departments of so many publications, come un- 
der the head of violations of the laws against lotteries? 
The postal authorities should look into this matter. 
It has a general aspect of the get-rich-quick game 
about it. And “the liberty of the press” doesn’t in- 
clude liberty to mulct the many of their quarters and 
half dollars on guesses in which the chances of win- 
ning are about one in a million. 


ab ob 


He Doesn't Like the Mirror. 

Poor me! Here’s a man named J. H. Morse at 
Warrensburg, Missouri, who writes me that he doesn't 
want any longer to read any paper like the Mrrror 
that says “the statements of the St. Louis trust com- 
panies show a condition of absolute solidity.” I can’t 
please everybody. Suppose I sat down and wrote a 
merry little paragraph, just to please Mr. Morse, say- 
ing that the St. Louis trust companies were all on 
the verge of going “bust.” That would mightily 
please the trust companies, I am sure. At least, it 
would interest them, and “poor me,” might be in the 
body of the jail. Mr. Morse also writes that he doesn’t 
like the Mrrror because it is not for Mr, Folk for 


Governor. Again I am sorry that I cannot delectate 
Mr. Morse of Warrensburg. I don’t like to displease 
him, but I really can’t support Mr. Folk and “bust” 
the trust companies of St. Louis, too. It’s so hard 
to please those Folkiacs. They want you to knock 
everything. They want you to say that the morals of 
the citizens, the dignity and integrity of the Su- 
preme Court, all decency and morals, the solidity of 
the State’s financial institutions and everything and 
everybody but Holy Joe have gone to Helvatsluys or 
further. It’s a habit they've got. They don’t feel 
right if they find themselves suspecting for half a 
minute that anything anywhere run by anybody but 
themselves is all right. They look for foulness so 
persistently that they wear a little pellet of asafcetida 
for a scarf-pin just to keep their noses at a proper 
elevation. If you believe that anybody you can pick 
out of any crowd cannot be indicted for something 
more or less heinous—why, you are an _ iniquitous 
person yourself, and you should be indicted at once. 
Is anybody decent, or honest, or square, in Missouri 
but Folk? Not a person. All the bankers and business 
men and professional men and everybody are crooks. 
What’s the remedy? Defile them all! Destroy the 
State’s reputation for decency! Break the banks and 
trust companies., Raise hell! “Raise hell!” is the 
contemporary equivalent for “Elevate Folk!” My pro- 
found compliments to Mr. Morse of Warrensburg, but 
I regret that I can’t publish for his gratification the 
fantastic tale that all the trust companies in St. Louis 
are insolvent, all the people all the time wholly putrid, 
and Folk, only Folk, imfhaculate and impeccable. 


xg € 
Post, Johnson, Bryan, Miles and Hearst. 
THE best ultra-Democratic paper in this country— 
better even than the Commoner—is the Public, of Chi- 
cago, edited by Mr. Louis F. Post. It is to the radi- 
cal Democracy what the New York Nation was in an 
Mr. Post 
is a broader, deeper, more logical essayist than Mr. 
Bryan. He is more elementally and essentially Dem- 


earlier day to the Republican movement. 


ocratic in the extreme conception of the meaning of 
the term. Therefore, it is somewhat significant, as I 
take it, when Mr. Post’s excellent paper comes out in 
its first editorial paragraph with the adimission that 
the mention of General Nelson A. Miles for the 
Democratic nomination for President is, perhaps, the 
best one recently made. Mr. Post, I may say, is not 
inimical to Mr. Bryan. The two understand each 
other thoroughly. Mr. Post, too, is very closely iden- 
tified with Tom L. Johnson, of Ohio, and this may 
give some weight to the Public’s declaration in favor 
of General Miles’ candidacy. Mr. Post, Mr. John- 
son and Mr. Bryan form a triumvirate that cannot 
be ignored in the Democratic councils. And Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst’s New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco newspapers are pretty ably sup- 
porting policies like municipal ownership, and initia- 
tive and referendum to which Messrs. Post, Johnson 
and Bryan are committed. Mr. Hearst has been 
pretty friendly to General Miles ever since the Span- 
ish war. I simply cite these facts that they may be 
collated and correlated with and to other facts of the 
situation by those who would try to get a line on prob- 
abilities and possibilities of the National Democratic 
convention. 
ale ab 
Letter Writing. 

Do people nowadays write letters like the men and 
women of an earlier day? I am prompted to ask this 
by a perusal of Thackeray’s letters now being pub- 
lished serially in the Century, and Mrs. George Ban- 
croft’s letters appearing in Scribner’s. They have 
the intimate personal charm we look for in letters. 
They are simple, frank, unaffected. The writers have 
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the mask off. Thackeray is even sportively silly 
without loss of dignity. The letters have no great 


literary value. Their sole grace is in their honest 
revelation of the writers who assuredly never dreamed 
that these writings would be published. <A dip into 
these letters is a freshening experience to mind and 
heart. It shows us real people chattering of real and 
very little things, even when writing about great peo- 
ple. There is no reading like the reading of good 
letters. And how few good letters one receives or 
writes these days. Why this should be so I don’t 
undertake to explain finally. Either we write with 
intent to be published, or in fear that we will be pub- 
lished. Even love-letters are dangerous. No tell- 
ing when they'll bob up in court. And what cor- 
respondent may not feel suddenly called upon to give 
your letter to some paper to illuminate some point of 
politics? Besides, why write? There are the stenogra- 
pher and the typewriter. There are the telegraph and 
the telephone. Who will read a letter in which you 
have to turn more than two pages? We are told that 
conversation is a lost art. It would seem that letter 

More’s the pity. 
cde ote 

Only to See His Face. 

THe World’s Fair gets its $4,500,000 secured by 
pledging the gate receipts to the Government. But 
Mrs. Daniel Manning also gets her $100,000 for the 
Board of Lady Managers. She held up the appro- 
priation, through her friends in Washington, until the 
Exposition officials “caved.” A photograph of the 
face of Treasurer William H. Phompson as he forks out 
that $100,000 to Mrs. Manning would be a study in 
“the bitterness of things too sweet” which were well 


writing is in like case. 


worth preservation to future generations. 
obs be 
Anonymous Telephony. 

THeERE’s nothing new under the sun, but the anon- 
ymous telephone message is almost unique. Your 
*phone bell rings and you go to the instrument, and 
you say, hello, and then some one asks if you’re you, 
and you say yes. Then if you’re a woman the some- 
one asks if your husband drinks as much as he did, or 
who was the blonde lady, if you’re a brunette, with 
whom he walks to the car every evening. If you're 
a man, a voice that is clammily malicious, asks you 
a question you know could only be asked by an ene- 
my, taunts you with some slander, hints at some al- 
leged secret of yours, or suggests any one of a hun- 
dred disagreeable matters. You hang up the receiver, 
of course. But the annoyance is repeated at the 
whim of the annoyer, who may even fill your ear 
with foul language or reflections upon your family or 
relatives or friends. This is a form of dastardly 
cowardice that is fully as bad, if not worse, than the 
anonymous letter. There is no way of tracing 
such persecutors, since the central operators cannot 
possibly keep track of all calls to the extent of being 
able to tell you at once who it was or what number 
it was that called you up three minutes ago. 

be be 
A Person Named Innis. 

A PERSON named Innis threatens this city with a 
sympathetic strike to help out the striking livery men 
who are smashing cab windows and slashing Tom 
Wand’s $1,500 carriage upholsterings to ribbons. This 
person named Innis comes here from Chicago or In- 
dianapolis, or some such place. His business is the 
fomenting of strikes: in other words, provoking 
breaches of the peace. It might be a good idea for 
the police to “give him hours” and escort him over the 
bridge. The person named Innis is the same person 


who, when displeased at an interview with him in the 
Globe-Democrat, threatened to go out and “shut off 
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that paper’s coal” by calling a strike. Fellows like 
Innis are trouble makers, and they should not be al- 
lowed to throw a whole town into turmoil. They 
should be sent back where they belong, or where they 
come from. It is the imported, the self-imported out- 
sider, who makes difficult the settlement of strikes. 
This Innis threatens us with conditions such as are 
prevalent in San Francisco. If people want to know 
just what that threat is, I would advise them to read 
Mr. Ray Stannard Baker's article on labor conditions 
in San Francisco in the February number of McClure’s 
Magazine. What have we Americans come to when 
an outsider can come among us and threaten the whole 
town with turmoil and business paralysis? 
ale abe 
Fanaticism. 
ANOTHER child of another convicted boodler has 
died. The Folk boomers shout “the hand of God!” 
I would say to Mr. Folk, beware. When a man be- 
gins to think he is God’s instrument, when he begins 
to identify his own petty purposes and performances 
with the will and weight of omnipotence—that way 
madness lies. This cry of “the hand of God” in as- 
sociation with Mr. Folk is a symptom of fanaticism of 
the most dangerous sort. Bring out the sanbenitos! 
Hurrah for the auto-da-fe! 
ale ob 
Cockrell. 
MISSOURIANS, it now appears, are going to get out 
in the rest of the country and boom Francis Marion 
Cockrell for the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. It was thought that they would not do this, 
but the attitude of Mr. Bryan has given the Missou- 
rians hope. Mr. Bryan could not oppose Mr. Cock- 
rell, because Mr. Cockrell has been true to the cause. 
Mr. Cockrell is much respected in the Senate by the 
conservatives of all parties. President Roosevelt likes 
him, and the big Eastern interests think that Cockrell’s 
silverism is not more than skin deep. Senator Stone 
is going to have something to say in the national coun- 
cils of the party, and he will boost Cockrell as the 
one man of all mentioned most acceptable to Mr. Bry- 
an. The Missourians will be helped in their work 
for Cockrell by what they learn in their work in 
1896 for Bland. If silver is to be the note of the cam- 
pagn, as Mr. Bryan insists, and if Mr. Bryan himself 
is not to be a candidate, Cockrell is the only man 
mentioned who will be available. He is the only 
out-and-out silverite who could possibly be acceptable 
to the East. 
ah abe 
Mary of Magdala. 


“Mary OF MAGDALA” as played by Mrs. Minnic 
Maddern Fiske is not a moving play. It has no vital 
quality. The title character is without charm.  Cer- 
tainly it lacks “Hebraic unction.” It is deficient in 
corn and wine and oil. All I saw in Mrs. Fisk’s 
rendition of the role at the Grand Opera House Mon- 
day evening was, once or twice, a suggestion of Mr. 
Swinburne’s “little broken laugh that spoils a kiss.” 
There was none of that fascinating freedom of the 
woman who loves lawlessly. There was none of the 
“good fellow” air that wins attention to such a wom- 
an. It was the fault of the play, I imagine. The 
play seems mechanically melodramatic. The motive 
for the change of heart in the wanton was not made 
plain. One was left in more or less doubt what it 
was that won Mary to the Nazarene. I could hardly 
blame her for her failure to respond to the stagey love- 
making of Flavius in “the high Roman fashion,” and 
as for the Judas of Mr. Hobart Bosworth, I felt that 
this excellent actor was sadly miscast. There was no 
joyousness in the Magdalen of the earlier scenes and 
no heartlessness that accorded in action with the 





heedless hedonism of the lines in which she vowed 
Mrs. Fisk has a glorious voice, 
More than half the 


herself to pleasure. 
but she miserably misuses it. 
time her enunciation is unintelligible; but now and 
again she displays a mastery of modulation that is 
thrilling, as when she whispers or shrieks. I cannot 
say that I deemed her carriage at all graceful. In- 
deed, the entire production was marked and marred 
by an impression of clumsy stiffness that was exasper- 
ating enough by itself, but almost maddening when tak- 
en in conjunction with the blurring and blinding of 
the lines. The Germans tells us that this play by Paul 
Heyse is great. I cannot see it. The Judas mo- 
tive is tawdrily presented. The Betrayer’s method 
as shown by Mr. Bosworth was too physical. Why 
Judas hated Jesus was for loss of Mary’s favor, and 
for the failure of the Christ to free Israel, and be a 
real king of the Jews, but both forces of evil were 
obfuscated in the presentation, and I thought that a 
patriot of such high ideals and a lover of such ten- 
derness as suggested descended to an intolerable deal 
of rant and fustian. In some definite way the per- 
formance lacked the dignity one naturally looked for 
in connection with the Sacred Story. In many ways 
the drama was devoid of vraisemblance. There was 
scarcely a moment of illusion from the first curtain 
to the last. Never have I been more disappointed in 
a play or in a star or in a company. The production 
savored of the sophomoric. Mrs. Fiske is evidently mis- 
tress of the repressed method, but she repressed her- 
self too much and too far to give any adequate idea of 
her passionate willfulness of the first period or her 
rapt spiritual new birth towards the close. When she 
spurned Judas she seemed to do so in a trance, and 
when she paused in her intention to give herself to 
Flavius in order that he might save the Master 
through intercession with his uncle, Pilate, there was 
not enough of action to body forth the spiritual change 
that bade her refuse to open the door as she had 
often done before to a voice she knew. ‘The sug- 
gestion of the Saviour’s nearness, though never 
missing, was not quite strong enough to satisfy. The 
Magdalen’s scorn of the Betrayer was as pale as his 
passion was over-done. As for the love-making of 
Flavius, it was, well, ventriloquial is the only word I 
can summon to describe it. Here was enacting an 
incident, an incident that should have been pathetically, 
poignantly powerful of the world’s Greatest Tragedy, 
and it left the audience absolutely cold. This Mary 
of Magdala won no such sympathy as the role should 
evoke. She “was an automaton, rather than a woman 
who loved much. She was almost languid, I 
thought, even numb. One looked for more action in 
the role of Mrs. Fiske than, perhaps, the lines of the 
play indicated. One missed a certain goodly natur- 
alness in the woman, or a natural goodness flowering 
out of thoughtless sin into rapport with Divine Love, 
but that one found not. The whole production ap- 
pealed to me with only a curious interest not different 
from that of a recently translated “Life of Saint 
Mary Magdalen,” translated by Miss Valentine Haw- 
trey out of the Fourteenth Century. Italian, and 
published by John Lane of New York. For all the 
noisy voicing and much striding and stamping about, 
the play seemed a long, long distance removed from 
life—a puppet play, a manniken drama. Mrs. Fiske, 
I found myself thinking, was acting Mary of Magdala 
as if the role had been conceived in the lumen siccum 
of Ibsenesque psychology. The absence of fire, of 
color, of fluid motion, of emotional morbidesza, such 
as would happily comport with the story of the Jewess- 
harlot as we glimpse it in the Gospels, was positively 
painful. The play had neither light nor heat. Mrs. 
Fiske seemed deadly determined that she would not 
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let herself go. I waited, waited patiently, but how 
vainly, for one high, fine, uplifting, self-annihilating 
moment such as this actress gave us in Tess. It did 
not come. The evening at the Grand with Mrs. Fiske 
last Monday was enough to make one weep for dis- 
appointed anticipations. She is such a brave woman, 
such an intelligent, cultured actress; she is so de- 
serving of all that one would like to say of her be- 
ceuse of her independence of the Syndicate, that it is 
with a very real regret that one brings himself to 
write of her as this is written. The play is only saved 
from utter uninterestingness by the Christ motive that 
imposes a sort of awe because of old religious asso- 
ciation rather than through any powerful suggestion 
of the author’s. 
here lost—to make her a woman who was, to Judas, 
worth what he did, to make her a woman glad- 
bad-mad, yet lover enough of love to sense the Divine 
when it passed her way! But this Mary—she must 
have coldly sinned at first, for she was coldly con- 
verted. The play is an elaborate miss of all one 
imagines one would aim at in writing or in acting 
It compares to what it might 
be as a German chromo compares with a Titian. Ac- 
tually it hurts one to think how the great theme flat- 


a play on such a theme. 


tens out into a cheapness that is beneath the stage 
mechanics of “Ben Hur.” “Mary of Magdala” is a 
failure. And Hobart Bosworth’s Judas—were it not 
blasphemy one might say the Heyse conception of 
the character is the nearest approach yet to the dis- 
covery of a punishment to fit the original’s crime. 


ob ob 


“PANTS” Vandiver is traveling about the State 


Hawes and Butler. 


calling Mr. Hawes “Ed Butler’s hired man.” Either 


Mr. “Pants” Vandiver lies, or he doesn’t know. Mr. 


The End of a Promoter and Felon in England. 


ELODRAMATIC to a degree was the end 
of Whittaker Wright, the erstwhile gambler, 
promoter and high-roller of London. With- 


in half an hour after solemnly, almost defiant- 
ly protesting his innocence before the  crimi- 
nal court of any intention to defraud _ in- 


vestors, fate in the shape of death approached and 
Whether he died 
of natural causes, or through the kind intercession of 

At any 
Through- 
attitude 
of amazing bravado and exhibited an indifference and 


laid its withering hand upon him. 


a lozenge, no one seems to be able to tell. 
rate, he died game, as befitting a gambler. 
out his sensational trial he maintained an 
obtundity to the most rudimentary rules of morality 
pregnant with suggestions bearing upon the ethics, 
ideals and gullibility of modern British society. 
Whitaker Wright was representative of a type of 
man with which we have grown thoroughly familiar 
in the last few years. He was the worthy successor 
and colleague of a Barnato and a Hooley. 
in no essential different from the designing organizers 
and promoters of the United States Shipbuilding, the 
Amalgamated Copper, the Lake Superior and Consoli- 


dated and multifarious other concerns in which hun- 


He was 


dreds of millions of dollars have disappeared as mys- 
But Wright was less 
fortunate than his American emulators in being under 


teriously as sand in a rat-hole. 


the jurisdiction of the British courts, which make it a 
point strictly to enforce the penal clauses of the 
Companies Act. 


What a chance for a Magdalen was 
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Hawes and Ed Butler have spoken together once, and 
then perfunctorily, under the pressure of friends in 
common, in two years. Mr. Hawes and Ed Butler 
have been for years, and are now, at feud, in almost 
every ward in the city of St. Louis. Edward Butler, 
if he were to speak his heart, would say, “anyone but 
Hawes for Governor.” 
ae a 
The Inflation in Cotton Prices. 

A disastrous and startling collapse in the cotton 
market cannot be far off. All signs and portents are 
pointing towards it. Sully, the daring and dextrous 
manipulator, all in 
keeping his frail and storm-tossed ship afloat. He 
affects to be cheerful, of course, but his closest friends 
his predictions of 


has the trouble he cares for 


know that he is badly worried. 
further advances in quotations will probably be real- 
ized, but it is extremely dubious if he will succeed 
in pulling out at the right time and with the pile of 
pecuniary profits he seems to anticipate. The New 
York banks have decided to shut down on wholesale 
cotton gamblers. They do not relish Sully’s speculative 
procedure and purposes. They know that there is 
already too much money tied up in margins on both 
sides of the account. New 
Orleans and New York is ominously precarious. Con- 
tinued currency shipments to the Southern metropolis 
clearly indicate that conditions have grown climacteric. 
Besides all this, there is the sharp falling off in the 
quantity of cotton exports and the spreading demoral- 
ization in the manufacturing districts of Massachu- 


The bull position in 


setts and Lancashire. Things have reached that stage 
where it is absolutely necessary that something or 
other should give way. The boom, at this time, closely 
resembles that which preceded the awful panic in 


stocks on May the goth, 1901. That the extensive rise 
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Speculative promotion and legerdemain finance are 
not the innocent pastime in England that they are in 
Men of the Whitaker Wright class 
may flourish for awhile, or as long as they manage 


this country. 


to keep on the windy side of the law, but the door of 
the jail swings wide open for them the moment they 
are shown to have made themselves guilty of criminal 
practices. In England, under the Companies Act, 
fraudulent statements in promoters’ prospectuses are 
criminally prosecuted. The law requires that such 
statements must be in accordance with truth: neither 
misleading, nor deceptive, nor unconscionably exag- 
gerated. It was Wright’s ill-luck to become entan- 
gled in the meshes of this rigid British bit of legis- 
lation. If he had plied his nefarious vocation in the 
United States, nothing worse than. vituperation and 
a temporary eclipse of fame would have befallen him. 

Whitaker Wright was the born gambler. Perhaps 
he could not have been other than he was. He was 
restless, daring and unscrupulous. As a young man, 
he left England to seek his fate and fortune in Amer- 
ica. He drifted to Leadville, Colorado, then the gam- 
bler’s Eldorado. There he imbibed (to him) valuable 
knowledge of human nature, its propensity to believe, 
to trust in the most phantasmal predictions and pro- 
jects. He saw the white, drawn, eager faces of people 
behind and around glittering piles of gold; he learned 
of the prodigious successes of men who capitalized 
mining companies with no assets except a gaping 


prospector’s hole in the mountain-side. 


in prices is warranted by legitimate conditions cannot 
admitted. Last season’s crop was not as short 
as the statisticians of the Government claimed it was. 
Sully’s bull campaign is based, mainly, on “cornering” 
and What his followers dish 
out as reasons justificatory of the present position 
is all nonsense and “bluff.” A severe break in prices 
cannot be staved off much longer. Cotton has to 
sink back to its true level. Of course, nothing like 
the low quotations of three or four years ago will 


be 


“squeezing” tactics. 


be seen again for years to come, because the demand 
for raw cotton and cotton goods is rapidly growing 
and should assume enormous proportions after China 
has once been made more accessible to European 
The American cotton grower should be “on 
He must, 


trade. 
velvet” for an indefinite length of time. 
however, face the certainty of increasing competition, 
which will necessarily make it something of an her- 
culean task, after awhile, for millionaire gamblers to 
emulate Sully’s sensational record of 1903-04. France, 
Germany and England have already started move- 
ments to raise cotton for their manufacturers in their 
own African and Asiatic possessions. England is 
about to import negroes from the American planta- 
tions into the Soudan, and the German authorities 
are endeavoring to secure competent teachers of cot- 
ton planting in Texas. It would be foolish to imagine 
that the 
will long submit to being held up by American gam- 


manufacturers and consumers of Europe 


blers. While our cotton is still regarded as the best 
obtainable, there can be no doubt that, under the 
stress of inexorable necessity, cotton culture’ in 
various portions of Asia and Africa could be brought 
up to a high state of perfection. his earth of ours 
is big enough to make permanent monopolies in any 


line of trade or production a physical impossibility. 
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By Francis A. House 


Having acquired the needful preliminary knowl- 
edge and something of a small fortune, he returned 
to England and soon made his speculative début in 
His 
He seemed to have the hand of Midas. 


Australian mining stocks. success was almost 
instantaneous. 
Whatever he touched turned into gold. His word 
became like coin current of the realm. The human 
gulls just swarmed into his luxuriously fitted offices. 
They declared themselves willing to invest in “any 
old thing” that he endorsed. 

Whitaker Wright formed his London and Globe 
Company, which made a specialty of the financing of 
The 
shares of the company were avidly taken by thousands 


of 


boasted experience and knowledge, is more naive and 


various mining and other precarious enterprises. 


investors. The Englishman, in spite of all his 
gullible, when it comes to purchasing worthless shares 
and bonds, than even his American cousin. The Lon- 
don and Globe issues he considered particularly safe 
and sound, because many representative men of the 
British nobility figured on the list of directors and 
shareholders. The late Earl Dufferin, a former Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, was perhaps the chief aris- 
tocratic stockholder and victim of the scheming, wily 
Wright. 

The concern collapsed about four years ago. The 
disclosures which followed proved a terrible shock 
to the entire financial community of London. The 
Earl Dufferin, innocent though he was, and in spite 
of the eminently honorable career which he had behind 
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him, was forced to submit to all sorts of humiliating 
insinuations and galling insults. He was unable to 
bear up under the ordeal, and died soon after. 

Whitaker Wright himself became a fugitive from 
justice, but was eventually traced to, and caught in, 
New York, by the vigilant Scotland Yard detectives. 
Extradition, trial on charges of fraud, conviction and 
death followed in quick succession. 

Strange, is it not, that notwithstanding all the in- 
numerable lessons of the past and the constant training 


The Spectre 
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From the First Edition in English of the Works of Guy de 
Maupassant. Published by M. Walter Dunne, New York. 


N speaking of a recent lawsuit our conversation 
had turned on sequestration and each of us, 
thereupon, had a story to tell—a story affirmed 

to be true. We were a party of intimate friends who 
had passed a pleasant evening, now drawing to a close, 
in an old family residence in the Rue de Grenelle. The 
aged Marquis de la Tour-Samuel, bowed ’neath the 
weight of eighty-two winters, at last rose, and leaning 
on the mantelpiece, said, in somewhat trembling tones: 

“T also know something strange, so strange that it 
has been a haunting memory all my life. It is now 
fifty-six years since the incident occurred, and yet 
not a month has passed in which T have not seen it 
again in a dream, so great was and is the impression 
of fear it left on my mind. For ten minutes I ex- 
perienced such horrible fright that ever since a sort of 
constant terror has made me tremble at unexpected 
noises and objects half seen in the gloom of night in- 
spire me with a mad desire to take flight. In short, 
I am afraid of the dark! 

“Ah, no! I would not have avowed that before 
reaching my present age! Now I can say anything. 
I have never receded before real danger. So at 82 
years of age I do not feel compelled to be brave over 
an imaginary danger. 

“The affair upset me so completely and caused me 
such lasting and mysterious uneasiness that I never 
spoke of if to anyone. I will now tell it to you exactly 
as it happened without any attempt at explanation. 

“In July, 1827, I was in garrison at Rouen. One 
day, as I was walking on the quay, I met a man whom 
I thought I recognized, without being able to recall 
exactly who he was. Instinctively I made a move- 
ment to stop; the stranger perceived it and at once 
extended his hand. 

“He was a friend to whom I had been deeply at- 
tached as a youth. For five years I had not seen him 
and he seemed to have aged half a century. His hair 
was quite white, and he walked with a stoop as 
though completely worn out. He apparently compre- 
hended my surprise, for he told me of the misfor- 
tune which had shattered his life. 

“Having fallen madly in love with a young girl 
he had married her, but after a year of more than 
earthly happiness she died suddenly of heart failure. 
He had left his chateau on the very day of her burial 
and had come to live at Rouen. There he still 
dwelt, more dead than alive, desperate and solitary, 
exhausted by grief and so miserable that he thought 
constantly of suicide. 

““Now that I have found you again,’ said he, 
‘I will ask you to render me an important service. It 
is to go to my old home and get for me, from the 
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and disciplining of minds wrought by present educa- 
tional systems, such men as Wright should still achieve 
standing and prosperity? What difference is there, in 
principle and aim, between his schemes and those of 
the South Sea swindlers? None at all. The mass of 
mankind may be said to be instinctively hungry for 
frauds and follies. The more worthless and senseless 
a speculative scheme, the apter it is to awaken silly 
dreams and to catch the cherished dollars. 
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By Guy de Maupassant 


desk of my bedroom, some papers which I greatly 
need. I cannot send a servant or an agent, as dis- 
cretion and absolute silence are necessary. As for 
myself, nothing on earth would induce me to re-enter 
that house. I will give you the key to the room, which 
I myself locked on leaving, and the key of my desk— 
also a note to my gardener, telling him to open the 
chateau for you. But come and breakfast with me 
to-morrow and we will arrange all that.’ 

“T promised to do him the slight favor he asked. 
For that matter, it was nothing of a trip, his property 
being but a few miles distant from Rouen and easily 
reached in an hour on horseback. 

“At ten o’clock the following day I breakfasted, 
tete-a-tete, with my friend, but he scarcely spoke. 

“He begged me to pardon him; the thought of the 
visit I was about to make to that room, the scene of 
his dead happiness, overwhelmed him, he said. He, 
indeed, seemed singularly agitated and preoccupied, 
as though undergoing some mysterious mental com- 
bat. 

“At length he explained to me exactly what I 
had to do. It was very simple. I must take two pack- 
ages of letters and a roll of papers from the first 
drawer on the right of the desk, of which I had the 
key. He added, ‘I need not beg you to refrain from 
glancing at them.’ 

“I was wounded at that remark and told him so 
somewhat sharply. He stammered, ‘Forgive me, I 
suffer so,’ and tears came to his eyes. 

“At about one o’clock I took leave of him to ac- 
complish my mission. 

“The weather was glorious, and I cantered over 
the turf, listening to the songs of the larks and the 
rhythmical striking of my sword against my boot. Then 
I entered the forest and walked my horse. Branches 
of the trees caressed my face as I passed, and now and 
then I caught a leaf with my teeth, from sheer gladness 
of heart at being alive and strong on such a radiant 
day. 

“As I approached the chateau I took from my 
pocket the letter I had for the gardener, and was as- 
tonished at finding it sealed. I was so irritated that 
I was about to turn back without having fulfilled my 
promise, but reflected that I should thereby display 
undue susceptibility. My friend’s state of mind might 
easily have caused him to close the envelope without 
noticing that he did so. 

“The manor seemed to have been abandoned for 
twenty years. The open gate was dropping from its 
hinges, the walks were overgrown with grass and the 
flower beds were no longer distinguishable. 


“The noise I made by tapping loudly on a shutter 
brought an old man from out a door near by, who 
seemed stunned with astonishment at seeing me. On 
receiving my letter he read it, reread it, turned it over 





and over, looked me up and down, put the paper in his 
pocket and finally asked: 

“ ‘Well, what is it you wish?’ 

“I replied, shortly: ‘You ought to know since you 
have just read your master’s orders. I wish to enter 
the chateau.’ 

“He seemed overcome. 
in her room?’ 

“IT began to lose patience and said, sharply: ‘Of 
course, but is that your affair?’ 

“He stammered in confusion: ‘No—sir—but it is 
because—that is, it has not been opened since—since 
the—death. If you will be kind enough to wait five 
minutes, I will go to—to see, if— 

“I interrupted him, angrily: ‘Look here, what do 
you mean with your tricks? You know very well, you 
cannot enter the room, since I have the key!’ 

“He no longer objected. ‘Then, sir, I will show 
you the way.’ 

“‘Show me the staircase and leave me. 
my way without you.’ 

~ © ‘But—sir—indeed—’ 

“This time I silenced him effectually, pushed him 
aside and went into the house. 

“T first traversed the kitchen; then two rooms oc- 
cupied by the servant and his wife; next, by a wide 
hall, I reached the stairs, which I mounted, and recog- 
nized the door indicated by my friend. 

“T easily opened it and entered. The apartment 
was so dark that, at first, I could distinguish nothing. 
I stopped short, my nostrils penetrated by the disa- 
greeable, moldy-odor of long unoccupied rooms. Then, 
as my eyes became slowly accustomed to the darkness, 
I saw plainly enough a large and disordered bedroom, 
the bed without sheets, but still retaining its mattress- 
es and pillows, on one of which was a deep impression, 
as though an elbow or a head had recently rested 


‘Then you are going in— 


T’ll find 


there. 

“The chairs all seemed out of place. 
that a door, doubtless that of a closet, had remained 
half open. 

“T first went to the window, which I opened to 
let in the light; but the fastenings of the shutters had 
grown so rusty that I could not move them. I even 
tried to break them with my sword, but without suc- 
cess. As I was growing irritated over my useless ef- 
forts, and could now see fairly well in the semi-obscuri- 
ty, I renounced the idea of getting more light and went 
over to the writing’ table. 

“Seating myself in an armchair and letting down 
the lid of the desk, I opened the designated drawer. 
It was full to the top. I needed but three packages, 
which I knew how to recognize, and began searching 
for them. 

“I was straining my eyes in the effort to read the 
superscriptions, when I seemed to hear, or rather feel, 
something rustle back of me. I paid no attention, 
believing that a draught from the window was mov- 
But, in a minute or so, another 


I noticed 


ing some drapery. 
movement, almost imperceptible, sent a strangely dis- 
agreeable little shiver over my skin. It was so stupid 
to be affected, even slightly, that self-respect prevented 
my turning around. I had then found the second 
packet I needed and was about to lay my hand on the 
third, when a long and painful sigh, uttered just over 
my shoulder, made me bound like a madman from my 
seat, and land several feet away. As I jumped I had 
turned about, my hand on the hilt of my sword, and, 
truly, had I not felt it at my side, I should have taken 
to my heels like a coward. i 

“A tall woman, dressed in white, stood gazing at 
me from the back of a chair where I had been sitting 


an instant before. 
“Such a shudder ran through all my limbs that I 
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nearly fell backward. No one can understand, unless 
he has felt it, that frightful, unreasoning terror! The 
mind becomes vague, the heart ceases to beat, the en- 
tire body grows as limp as a sponge. 

“I do not believe in ghosts, nevertheless I com- 
pletely gave way to a hideous fear of the dead, and I 
suffered more in those few moments than in all the 
rest of my life from the irresistible anguish of super- 
natural fright. If she had not spoken I should have 
died, perhaps! But she spoke, she spoke in a sweet, 
sad voice that set my nerves vibrating. I dare not 
say that I became master of myself and recovered my 
reason. No! I was so frightened that I scarcely 
knew what I was doing, but a certain innate pride, a 


remnant of soldierly instinct, made me, almost in. 


spite of myself, maintain a creditable countenance. 

“She said: ‘Oh, sir, you can render me a great 
service.’ 

“T wanted to reply, but it was impossible for me 
to pronounce a word. Only a vague sound came from 
my throat. 

“She continued: ‘Will you? You can save me, cure 
me. I suffer frightfully. I suffer, oh! how I suffer!’ 
and she slowly seated herself in the arm chair, still 
looking at me. 

“Will you?’ she said. 

“I replied, ‘Yes’ by a nod, my voice still being 
paralyzed. 

“Then she held out to me a tortoise shell comb and 
murmured. 

“‘Comb my hair, oh! comb my hair; that will cure 
me; it must be combed. Look at my head—how I 
suffer, and my hair pulls so!’ 

“Her hair—unbound, very long and very black, it 

seemed to me, hung over the back of the chair and 
touched the floor. 
' “Why did I receive that comb with a shudder and 
why did I take in my hands the long black hair which 
gave to my skin a gruesomely cold sensation as though 
I were handling snakes? I cannot tell. 

“T combed her hair. I handled, I know not how, 
those icy locks. I twisted, knotted and plaited and 
braided them. She sighed and bowed her head, seem- 
ing to be happy. Suddenly she said: ‘Thank you!’ 
snatched the comb from my hands and fled by the door 
that I had noticed ajar. 

“Left alone, I experienced for several seconds the 
horrible agitation of one who awakens from a night- 
mare. At length I regained my full senses; I ran 
to the windows, and with a mighty effort burst open 
the shutters, letting a flood of light into the room. 
Immediately I sprang to the door, by which she had 
departed. I found it closed and immovable! 


“Then a mad desire to flee came on me like a pan- 
ic, the panic which soldiers know in battle. I seized 
the three packets of letters on the open secretary, ran 
from the room, dashed down the stairs, found myself 
outside, I know not how, and seeing my horse a few 
steps off, leaped into the saddle and galloped away. 


“I stopped only when I reached Rouen and my 
lodgings. There I shut myself iuto my room to re- 
flect. For an hour I anxiously strove to convince 
myself that I had been the victim of an hallucination. 
I was about ready to believe that all I had seen was 
a vision, an error of my senses, when, as I approached 
the window, my eyes fell, by chance, upon my chest. 
About the buttons of my uniform were entwined a 
quantity of long, black hairs. One by one, with 
trembling fingers, I plucked them off and threw them 
away. 


“I then called my orderly, feeling unable to see my 
friend that day, wishing, also, to reflect more fully 
upon what I ought to tell him. I had his letters car- 
ried to him, for which he gaye the messenger a re- 
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ceipt. He asked after me most particularly, and, on 
being told I was ill—had had a sunstroke—appeared 


exceedingly anxious. Next morning I went to him,, 


determined to tell him the truth. He had gone out 
the evening before and not yet returned. I called 
again during the day; my friend was still absent. Af- 
ter waiting a week longer without news of him, I ad- 
vised the authorities, and a judicial search was insti- 


The Sorrows of 


By Nina 


O be unable to cross a floor without causing the 
bric-a-brac or crockery in the room to jingle, to 
feel that after you step from the platform of a 
street-car the end will bounce up, to look into the long 
glass of the store where you are shopping some day 
and see a strange female bearing down upon you, con- 
cerning whom you ask yourself, “Is that me?”—sinking 
grammar in grief—these are heavy trials, but they are 
nothing compared with that of constantly being spok- 
en of as fleshy. 
Fleshy. Odious word, smacking of the butcher 
shop! What self-respecting stout person would not far 
rather be called fat—fat with a capital f? 


But, “How fleshy you are,” is the remark that al- 
most invariably follows a salutation when the one 
greeted is stout, instead of the trite observations on 
the weather that afflict the ears of the thin or merely 
plump on a like occasion. And when they want you 
to feel uncommonly amiable, your acquaintances look 
you up and down, then beam on you, and declare, 
“You're getting fleshier every day.” 

Why is this? Why should a fact of which the stout 
are already sorrowfully aware be continually pressed 
on their attention? What would be thought of the 
breeding of a stout person who constantly flung their 
emaciation in the face of the thin? who made facetious 
remarks about skeletons in their presence? or ran his 
fingers over their sparsely covered ribs as small boys 
jolt a stick along the pickets of a fence? 


The magazines of the day also permit no forget- 
fulness to the stout. In the advertising pages of pe- 
riodicals of almost every sort, in big black letters you 
are exhorted, “Don’t be Fat.” As if you wanted to 
be fat, as if any one sat down and deliberately got fat! 
You see yourself—I am talking to the stout—carica- 
tured in that ponderous lady wearing an extremely 
decollete gown who come wobbling toward you like 
the car of Juggernaut (I see she has taken to sitting 
down lately, and it’s no wonder), or you are reflected 
in that misguided female, who affects a plaid skirt, 
cut on the bias, of all things! 


The fashions, in truth, are very cruel to the person 
politely spoken of as a stout lady. They do not take 
her into account. Apparently they are arranged only 
for the slender, the long-waisted, the swanlike of 
neck. So, when other people are wearing fuzzy 
things, the corpulent woman must choose smooth- 
faced goods, or else exaggerate her defects. She 
must avoid light things and bright things and fluffy 
things. If all the rest of the feminine world is riot- 
ing in gay plaids, wide stripes or large figures, she 
must clothe herself in plain colors or in black, the 
latter preferably, because it will apparently reduce her 
size. Lavish trimming is not for her, though every 
one else may be a mass of furbelows and flounces. She 
must eschew jet and renounce satin. If she is florid, 
she is told to wear a little crimson near her face, to 
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tuted. Not the slightest trace of his whereabouts or 
manner of disappearance was discovered. 

“A minute inspection of the abandoned chateau 
revealed nothing of a suspicious character. There 
was no indication that a woman had been concealed 
there. 

“After these fruitless researches all further efforts 
were abandoned, and in the fifty-six years that have 
elapsed since then I have heard nothing more.” 


the Stout Lady 


R. Allen 


show, no doubt, that her countenance might be still 
redder than it is. 

The present modes provide her with a clinging skirt 
that pitilessly reveals her too luxuriant curves, with 
sleeves that make her over-large arm appear to be af- 
fected with dropsy, and with hat so flat that the un- 
fortunate stout lady wearing it looks as if she had 
been struck on the head with a club. Nor is her 
plight bettered when crinoline rules the world of fash- 
ion, for then her circumference, already big enough, 
takes on a balloon-like magnitude. 

Once in a while, a corset manufacturer, in a spasm 
of benevolence, produces a corset which, in an illus- 
tration at least, works wonders for the stout figure so 
generally ignored. It usually proves to be almost as 
comfortable an article as the Iron Maiden, and whether 
the poor creature who wears it can draw a long breath 
or not is a little detail scarcely worth considering. 

The pattern-makers, too, make sporadic attempts 
at doing something for the stout lady. Now and then 
she picks up a fashion sheet to see the words, “Becom- 
ing Model for a Stout Figure.” For a few brief sec- 
onds, hope flutters in her breast. By a swift men- 
tal flash, she has a vision of something that will make 
her look like other folks, something that will cause 
her to resemble, even though remotely, the young 
Hebe she once was. She looks below the printed 
words, and what does she see? Reader, did it ever 
fail to be a basque, “all buttoned up before,” with a 
long postilion back, such as Mrs. Noah may have se- 
lected for her little aquatic trip some years ago? 

Not less unkind to the stout than the fashions are 
the novelists. 

From Jane Austen’s day to the present, writers of 
fiction, especially women novelists, have jeered at their 
stout sisters. Why did the slim young woman who 
wrote “Persuasion” regard the sorrow of corpulent 
Mrs. Musgrove over the death of her son as absurd, 
almost laughable? I see no reason to doubt its sinceri- 
ty, and if genuine, it was as worthy of respect in her 
as in a woman so thin that she has no more super- 
fluous flesh than an umbrella frame. 

That charming writer of to-day, Margaret Deland, 
has aimed a shaft of sarcasm at the fancied lack of 
nerves in the stout. 

The truth is that most people are not born stout, 
but have stoutness thrust upon them. The taking on 
of. superflous flesh does not necessarily mean a fat 
soul, so to speak. Observation has led me to believe 
that it does not always denote lack of nerves and in- 
tellect. It is not invariably indicative of indolence 
and the love of creature comforts. 

I might cite many story-tellers who have found sen- 
sibility ridiculous in the woman of flesh, did I not pre- 
fer to mention one novelist who has had a good word 
for the stout lady. In “Jerome, A Poor Man,” Mary 
E. Wilkins has given us, in the Doctor’s wife, a wom- 
an of generous proportions, but one not lacking in 
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dignity of character, whose broad bosom covers a 
heart full of tenderness and charity; and in her late 
ghost stories, this writer has presented a number of 
stout ladies who have actually been seein’ things, 2 
spiritual performance little to be expected in the 
obese. 

In fiction, the marital woes of the stout woman in- 
variably take on something of a comic aspect, while 
the jealousy that rends her heart when she discovers 
her husband’s perfidy, makes of her slim, pale sister, 
even though no longer young, an abused and heart- 
broken creature. 

There is nothing really comical in stoutness. To 
many a stout woman this cruel disfigurement of her 
looks is more tragic than the coming of the first wrin- 
kle that appalls the thin. And it is more deeply felt 
because stoutness so often falls on those who have 
had many charms in their youth, beauty of complexion, 
good features, and such a neck and arms as the slen- 
der, or the lean, as it is now the fashion to call them, 
seldom have. 

Yet in stories, the stout woman is generally repre- 
sented as so stolid or so jolly that she cares little 
whether she weighs two hundred pounds or a hundred 
less. 

You may have observed, however, that she is never 
a heroine. ° 

The dowager duchess; cook, who knows all the 
family affairs and holds forth concerning them in 
the servants’ hall; the respectable old housekeeper in 
rustling black silk,—all these may be stout. So also 
is the buxom landlady at the inn, who bustles among 
the guests with her tankards of foaming ale, has her 
little joke with this one and her sharp speech for an- 
other, and incidentally gives out such information as 
is needed by the hero (and the reader) before things 
begin to happen. 

But while it may do to hint that a heroine, if a 
widow, is inclined to embonpoint, or, if a rustic, like 
Jeanie Deans or Tess, to state that she is plump, what 
novelist, would dare to admit that his heroine had a 
double chin, or, when recording her charms, to declare 
that she weighed a hundred and eighty pounds? 

And yet she might be possessed of every virtue. 
She might have a heart as true and tender as that of 
the old lady in the country whom you and I remember, 
—grandmother, aunt, or cousin it may be. 

You recall, do you not, the dark, damp smell—so 
it then seemed—of her cellar, as you, a six-year-old, 
stood at the top of the steep hill of the stairs while 
she plunged into the blackness below? And you re- 
member what red, red apples came out of her bins? 
And how, when she found you eying wistfully the 
kitchen safe on the back porch by the woodshed, she 
took out of it a doughnut, brown as a chestnut with- 
out, white as wool within! She was stout, wasn’t she? 
But she had a breast as soft as downy pillows are to 
little tired heads, and a voice that lulled to rest, even 
with the stirring sentiments of “Hark, hark, hark, 
the dogs do bark,” or “Little Boy Blue.” 

I believe that a better day is about to dawn for the 
stout. I have been watching the signs of the times, 
and I think they indicate that obesity will soon be 
cured by correspondence. Why not? We are al- 
ready instructed by mail how to keep books, write 
short stories, read proof, trim hats, nurse the sick, 
tune pianos. I confidently expect the twentieth cen- 
tury to produce some wonderful genius who shall de- 
vise a system of such valuable lessons that by the 
time the third has been read the scales will announce 
a marked decrease in weight, and the twenty-fourth 
witness the melting of too, too solid and abundant 
flesh, leaving only enough decently to cover one’s 
bones. 
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Surely this will be a more pleasant process than 
ruining the stomach with drugs, though that doesn’t 
matter so much, since we are already offered a new 
stomach by mail; it certainly has the advantage of 
speediness over ointments now advertised to rub away 





superflouous flesh, a method, one fancies, almost as 
swift as producing fire from the friction of two sticks. 
In this bustling age, most people have a few other 
things to do besides reducing superfluous flesh. 
From the Reader. 


Freaks of Men Called Great 


TUDY the private lives uf all truly great men, 
both present and past, and it is. not difficult to 
determine that all of them, to a greater or less 

degree, furnished material of the “odd and eccentric” 
kind. Cardinal Richelieu found pleasure and amuse- 
ment in jumping and leaping with boys. Oliver Crom- 
well sometimes cast aside his Puritan gravity and 
played at blindman’s buff with his daughters and 
attendants. Henri Quatre delighted to go about in 
disguise with the peasantry. Cowper occupied a great 
deal of his time in making bird cages and in feeding 
and caring for his hares. Dr. Johnson was so fond 
of his cats that he would even go out himself to buy 
oysters for them, his servants being too proud to do 
so. Goethe despised dogs, but he kept a tame snake. 
Ariosto delighted in gardening, but he destroyed 
all he planted by turning up-the ground to see if the 
seeds were germinating. Thomson had his garden 
at Richmond, respecting which the old story of how 
he ate peaches off the tree with his hands in his pock- 
ets is familiar to almost every schoolboy. Gray ex- 
pressed the wish to be always on a sofa reading new 
novels, and Fenton, the eminent scholar, died from 
sheer inactivity; he rose late, and when he had risen 
sat down to his books and papers. A woman who 
waited upon him in his lodgings said that he would 
lie a-bed and be fed with a spoon. Contrary to this 
was the example of Sir Walter Scott, who wrote all 
his finest works before breakfast. The great Bayle 
would frequently wrap himself in his cloak and hasten 
to places where mountebanks resorted, and this was 
his chief relaxation from the intensity of study. Spin- 
oza delighted to set spiders fighting and would laugh 
immoderately at beholding their insect warfare; and 
Anthony Magliabecchi, the famous librarian to the 
Duke of Tuscany, took a great interest in the spiders 
which thronged his apartments, and while sitting 
among his mountains of books would caution visitors 


The Silence of Love 


By A. E. 
COULD praise you once with beautiful words ere 
you came 
And entered my life with love in a wind of 
flame. 


I could lure with a song from afar my bird to its nest, 
But with pinions drooping together silence is best. 


In the land of Beautiful Silence the winds are laid, 

And life grown quietly one in the cloudy shade. 

I will not waken the passion that sleeps in the heart, 

For the winds that blew us together may blow us 
apart. 


Fear not the stillness; for doubt and despair shall 
cease 


With the gentle voices guiding us into peace. 

Our dreams will change as they pass through the 
gates of gold, 

And Quiet, the tender shepherd, shall keep the fold. 


“not to hurt my spiders.” When he felt that he 
needed a little activity, the great logician, Samuel 
Clarke, would leap over tables and chairs, and it was 
not infrequent that the upholsterer had to be called 
in to repair damages. The learned Petavius would 
twirl his chair round and round for five minutes at 
the end of every two hours, finding recreation in this. 
Tycho Brahe diverted himself with polishing glasses 
for spectacles. Ex-President Cleveland would quit 
talking politics any time to go fishing, and so it was 
with Paley, the author of “Natural Theology,” who 
was so much given to angling that he had his portrait 
painted with rod and line in hand. Louis XVI. of 
sad memory, amused himself locksmithing, while Sal- 
vator Rosa performed in extempore comedies, taking 
the character of a mountebank in the streets of Rome. 
Moses Mendelssohn, surnamed the Jewish Socrates, 
would sometimes seek relief from too much thought 
in standing at his window and counting the tiles upon 
his neighbor’s roof. Charles II.’s most innocent amuse- 
ment consisted in feeding the ducks in St. James Park, 
and in rearing numbers of those beautiful spaniels 
which still bear his name. It was difficult for Beetho- 
ven to be free from a cold from the fact that he de- 
lighted in splashing in cold water at all times of the 
day, swamping his chamber until the water oozed 
through the flooring to the rooms beneath. He would 
also walk out in the dewy fields without stockings or 
shoes. 

Shelly could spend an entire day floating little 
paper boats on any water he chanced to be near. None 
of the present day great men could “hold a candle” for 
Sir Walter Raleigh in gratifying vanity. Sir Walter’s 
shoes on court days were so gorgeously adorned with 
precious stones as to have exceeded $30,000 in value, 
and he had a suit of armor of solid silver, with jew- 
eled sword and belt, the wealth of which was ‘almost 
incalculable. Poor Goldsmith’s “oddities and eccen- 
tricities” were chiefly dandyisms, and the story of his 
peach blossom coat is known the world over. 

Montague had an aversion for Friday, and while 
he preferred odd numbers, he would not sit down 
to a table with thirteen people. Friday was always 
a black day in Byron’s calendar, but Byron believed 
in omens, dreams, supernatural appearances, appari- 
tions, presentiments and all such. He succumbed be- 
fore the weakest prejudices, and afforded proof that 
even the strongest intellects have always their weak 
side. Voltaire, whom one would suppose devoid of 
fear, mocker of religion and beliefs, was made sick 
when hearing rooks cawing in the country. Hobbes 
did not believe in God, but he kept a light burning 
in “his bedroom all night, being afraid of the dark. 
Rousseau was another who was afraid of the dark, 
and the approach of night brought only terror to him. 
Before retiring at night Sir Samuel Romilly would 
always look under the bed to see if anyone was con- 
cealed there. He dreaded to see night come. Great 
warriors have been afraid of thunder. Caesar was 
almost thrown into convulsions by it, and Sir Thomas 
Aquinas suffered greatly in thunder storms. Queen 
Elizabeth, Talleyrand and- others could not bear to 
have the word “death” uttered in their presence. Ula- 
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dislas, King of Poland, could not bear the sight of an 
apple, and the simple smell of frying fish threw Eras- 
mus into a high fever. Marshal Saxe, who overthrew 
armies, fled at sight of a cat. 

The study of the lives of almost all great men 
will show that many of them—almost all—have been 
the slaves of the pettiest foibles, and yet the people 
laugh at stories of the queer beliefs and superstitions 


Modern Adaptability 


# Fal 


ET off at Spokane?” inquired the man with 
GG the pipe. 

“Yes, that’s my home,” replied the man 
with the cigar. 

“Good town, Spokane,” volunteered the first. “When 
I left there six years ago she was a little down at 
the heel.” 

“Yes, she picked up in general prosperity,” said 
the second. 

They had met in the smoking compartment of a 
west-bound express. He of the pipe was of sandy 
complexion and wore a Van Dyke beard. The one 
whose preference dictated a cigar had a stubby black 
mustache. 


“I think my first wife lives there yet. She got a 
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the casual visitor are taxed ten dollars 


of the people of the mountain regions of the South, 
and the negro. The late Dr. Godding, superintendent 
of the Government Hospital for the Insane in Wash- 
ington, testified in a lunacy investigation that no 
person was entirely sane, and if the doctor—recog- 
nized as an expert—‘counted in” eccentric and su- 
perstitious people, he was not far from correct. 


@ Ef 
By Kathryn Wilson 


divorce after I left. Think she married a man named 
Harding afterwards.” 

“Harding ?” 

“Harding. Know him?” 

“Maybe; there are several Hardings in town.” 

“How long have you lived there?” 

“I went there five ears ago,” said the man with 
the cigar. 

“How’s Thompson doing with his mine now—H. L. 
Thompson?” asked the former resident. 

“Oh, he’s rich now—got rid of a dishonest partner 
named Lea some years ago and since then he has pros- 
pered. Ever know Lee?” 

“T have heard of him. What was the trouble?” 

“Well, Lee had a little scheme to forge Thompson's 

» 


From an art standpoint, neither the 


name to a deed to one of their best mines, sell the 
mine to an Eastern syndicate and skip with the boodle. 
Thompson dropped in in time, told Lee at the point 
of a gun to leave the country, and Lee left.” 

“What became of the Ruthie B mine?” 

“T own it now. I got it from Lee’s widow. 
a hummer.” 

“Yes, I always thought Ruthie B was all right,” 
said the man with the pipe, puffing calmly. 

“Going through to Portland?” asked the other, 
presently. 


It’s 


“Yes, my home’s at Astoria.” 

“That so? 
Mrs. Joe Harding there yet?” 

“Yes, she had a pretty hard pull after her husband 
deserted her. She’s married again now.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it. She’s a first-rate little 
woman. 
though.” 

“I guess she has yet, from all I hear,” said the 
other, grimly. 


I used to know some people there. Is 


Used to have a pretty jealous disposition, 


“What’s the name of the man she married?” 

“I’m It,” was the response. “By the way, might 
I ask what your name is?” 

“Harding,” said the stubby mustache. “And yours?” 

“Lee,” said the Van Dyke beard. 

The two gazed at one another for about a minute; 
then: 

“Let’s have a drink,” said Harding.” 


From Puck. 


thing of a disappointment. The Grail 


THE PARSIFAL BUBBLE. 


It has not yet burst, that gigantic bub- 
ble so craftily blown by Mr. Heinrich 
Conried, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. The weekly exposi- 
tion of Wagner’s “Parsifal” continues, 
and Manager Conried’s efforts to make 
New York an American Bayreuth are 
meeting with extraordinary success. The 
pilgrimage from various parts of the 
country is growing and now the differ- 
ent cities are having “days.” Last week 
Philadelphia had the benefit of its day— 
reduced railroad rates and subscription 
prices to the opera. Boston, Chicago 
and “others” are to follow. The New 
York subscriber to the opera season and 


a seat, if they are lucky enough to get 
to the box office before the speculators 
have gotten in their work. Twenty dol- 
lars is not an unusual price to pay for 
a good orchestra seat, and now the 
stockholders are showing their thrift 
by disposing of their parterre boxes for 
anything over one hundred dollars that 
they can get for them. The great opera 
house is crowded at every performance, 
even standing room being at a pre- 
mium, and enthusiasts who have man- 
aged to crowd their way to the railing 
at the back of the horseshoe squat sol- 
emnly upon the floor during the long 
intermission for fear of losing the only 
place from which a glimpse of the stage 
is to be had. 


work, the production nor the perform- 
ance can be taken too seriously. Wag- 
ner devotees who expect to hear an- 
other “Tristan und Isolde,” or anything 
as great and inspired as any of his earlier 
works, will be sadly disappointed. The 
chief beauty of the work lies in its or- 
chestration, which is superb—the story 
and its telling are labored and deadly 
tiresome. The public, however, seems 
to look upon “Parsifal” as a sort of sa- 
cred ceremony, and in waiting for its 
Grail scene overlooks the interminable 
vocal _ soliloquies—absolutely pointless 
and stupid—in the first act, and the 
ceremonials cast a glamour over Amfor- 
tas’ droning in the Hall of the Grail. 
The vaunted production, too, is some- 


scene, by virtue of its spaciousness, is 
imposing, but like the rest of the set- 
tings, is flimsy and theatric to an almost 
ridiculous degree. The magic garden 
is gaudily beautiful, and here the airi- 
ness of construction is not detrimental. 
The “acting scenery” is a mistake. Pan- 
oramic changes interrupted by wrinkling 
rocks and trees that momentarily threat- 
en to fold their trunks and limbs are 
decidedly hostile to illusion. 

Van Rooy’s Amfortas is the feature 
of the performance, and his wonderful 
singing mitigates against the long, dreary 
wastes of recitative which seem part of 
the character’s malady. Blass’ inter- 
pretation lessens not the tedium of the 
long-winded Gurnemanz and Burgstal- 
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and satisfy you in years to come. 








If you do not wish to pay cash, 
take advantage of our time pay- 
ment plan, and in case you have 
an old piano we will make you 
a liberal allowance for it. 33 





Bollman Bros. Piano Co. 
1120-1122 OLIVE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 18 6 6 

















Wearing linen-mesh 
underwear? You have 
really been deceived un- 
less you bought 


It is absolutely 100 per 
cent. pure linen. All 
others contain coiisn. 


FOR SALE BY 


Scruggs Vandervoort and Barney 
Dry Goods Co, 


Send for samples and instructive booklet 
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HIGH-CLASS WORK 


9-320-321 WAINWRIGHT BUILD 


298 BELL 
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ler, though he tries never so hard, has 
neither the vocal nor histrionic ability 
to make Parsifal interesting. Ternini, 
dramatically superb, is strident and un- 
true, vocally, and the agile and attractive 
“Flower Maidens,” more often than not, 
miss time and tune. 

The orchestra, under Alfred Hertz, is 
superb, and does full justice to the beau- 
tiful preludes and the “Good Friday” 
music. 

Altogether, however, “Parsifal” is an 
empty, unsatisfying sort of an affair, 
and after a recent performance Henry 
Miller, the actor, voiced the sentiment 
of the larger part of the audience by 
saying, irreverently, perhaps, but rather 
felicitously: “I paid twenty to hear it, 
but I couldn't see it.” 

RICHARD PLATT’S RECITAL. 

Richard Platt, in his recital at the 
Odéon, on Saturday evening, proved 
himself to be a pianist of great musi- 
cianly qualities and delicate refinement, 
and, despite several slips and mishaps, 
due probably to excessive nervousness, 
impressed a representative musical audi- 
ence and commanded respect and ad- 
miration. 

Mr. Platt is a dignified, quiet, unag- 
gressive player, who does not obtrude 
personality or mannerisms and who es- 
chews flamboyant technical exhibitions. 
To him, apparently, the composer is the 
first consideration, and he interprets in- 
telligently, sympathetically and with un- 
failing good taste. His programme in- 
cluded a Beethoven sonate, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Variations Serieuse,’ groups of 
pieces by Brahms and Chopin, and short 
compositions by Richard Strauss, Ed- 
uard Schuett, Poldini and Rachmaninoff, 
ending with Liszt’s “Tarantella,” f:om 
“Venice and Naples.” As recall pieces 
Mr. Platt contributed a charming frag- 
ment of his own, a waltz by Schuett and 
the G major Barcarolle of Rubinstein. 

The Brahms group was especially in- 
teresting. It consisted of two numbers 
from opus 116 and the first Rhapsody, 
compositions so rarely played as to be 
almost novelties. 

The intermezzo from opus 116, an 
ethereal, almost unique piece of writing, 
and an inexhaustible study in tone, was 
the first number and was given by Mr. 
Platt with perfect appreciation. <A ca- 
priccio, brilliant and technically exacting, 
conceived something in the spirit of an 
“Etude,” followed, and the rhapsody in 
B minor formed the climax of the group. 
The young pianist played this last work 
with perfect understanding, and eluci- 
dated its complex harmonic construction 
and exotic melodies with decision and 
clear, vigorous fingers. His firm, broad 
tone served him well in this work, and 
his excellent judgment prevented exag- 
geration of the sternly intellectual, rather 
than rhapsodic, Brahms mood. 

Mr. Platt is a pianist for the musically 
thoughtful, but decidedly not for sen- 
sation seekers. 

ah 


MRS. MAX KAUFMAN, 


Mrs. Max Kaufman, a young singer 
of remarkable intelligence, with a voice 
of rich mezzo quality, gave an inter- 
esting recital at the Odéon last week. 
The programme consisted of the Schu- 
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A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 
310 North Sixth. 
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Qater Colors, Bronzes, 
Favrile Glass, Etc. 


She Noonan-Kocian Company 
6/7 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
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Etchings. 





mann cycle, ‘“Woman’s Love and Life,” 
an aria from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” 
and songs by Grieg, Schubert and Hen- 
schel—a somewhat formidable task, even 
for a seasoned veteran ,and coming from 
a singer of Mrs. Kaufman’s limited pro- 
fessional opportunities, an astonishing 
achievement. The young singer dis- 
played a fine command of her vocal re- 
sources and a grateful cerebral activity. 
The aria from ‘“Herodiade” was especial- 
ly well done, with beauty and breadth 
of tone, musicianly phrasing and true 
dramatic feeling. The Schumann cycle 
was carefully and intelligently sung, but 
as yet this young singer has not sounded 
the emotional nor musical depth of this 
great work. 

Mrs. Kriegshaber accompanied sym- 
pathetically and played the piano part 
of the Schumann cycle in finished, mu- 
sicianly style. 

Mr. Clinton Elder, Mrs. Kaufman’s 
preceptor, was to have assisted, but did 
not, a severe cold preventing. 

Pierre Marteau. 


le ak als 
Alexander Dumas’s good-natured van- 
ity was so undisguised that his famous 
son once said of him in his presence: 
“My father is so vain that he is capable 
of standing in livery behind his own 
carriage to make people think he sports 
a negro footman.” 
ch bh ab 
MARDI GRAS, FEBRUARY 10-16. 


Low round trip rates via Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad to New Orleans and Mo- 
bile. Ticket Office, 518 Olive street. 


A PHILADELPHIA WINTER DISH 


Philadelphia is the only city that 
makes scrapple, and the Philadelphia 
scrapple industry, which begins in Sep- 
tember and ends in April, is now at its 
height. The factories are turning out 
400,000 pounds a week, and the Pennsyl- 
vania farmers are adding thousands of 
pounds more to this great mass. In 
every Philadelphia restaurant scrapple 
is the favorite breakfast dish, and there 
is no food product so largely exported 
at this time. The following are the in- 
gredients that enter into the delectable 
compound: Hogs’ heads, hogs’ liver, 
Indian meal, buckwheat, rye flour, 
spring water, salt and pepper, marjoram 
thyme, sage, parsley, allspice. 

Scrapple comes in oblong tin cases 
that are about eighteen inches long 
and twelve inches wide and six inches 
deep. It is pale brown in color with 
black, rich-looking morsels—pieces of 
choice meat—scattered through it in con- 
fusion. It comes out of the tin whole, 
like a mould of ice cream, and it is of 
the thickness of ice cream that has been 
very firmly frozen. To prepare it for 
the table is a quick and simple matter. 
You merely cut off thin slices and fry 
them in their own fat over a hot fire— 
Leslie's Weekly. 
kh ab ob 

Friend—What are you going to do 
with all those presents. You have no 
family. 

Smart—Going to send ’em to my 
friends in St. Louis. I’m going to the 
Exposition next year.—Chicago Daily 
News. . 
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Why Not 
Southwest: 





Where buds are swelling 
and spring is dawning... 


In the Southwest nature is kinder, instead of snow-drifts, there are swelling buds, instead of cutting winds there are 


soft gulf breezes. | While the Northern brother is shoveling coal—and snow—farmers in the Southwest are plowing, getting 


ready for the early crops. Spring is under way. 


There are many advantages in living in the Southwest. Aside from climate, which is more endurable the year round, 


valued in about the ratio of 4 acres to I acre in the North. 
If one has a taste for the beautiful, if one has an appreciation of pleasing surroundings, as the beauties and fragrance of 


foliage and flower, one should live in the Southwest. 


3ut if, taking the more practical view, one is looking for business or investment opportunity, the Southwest presents even 


greater attractiveness. 

Eastern Texas, along the lines of the Catton Belt Route, is becoming famous as the natural home of the peach, the plum, 
the berry, the tomato, and, in truth, almost every fruit and vegetable. Land that in the unimproved state, sells at $10 ta $15 
per acre, when put to orchard or truck farm, yields as high as $300 an acre in a single season. 

New ideas, new methods and Northern people are revolutionizing Southern Arkansas and Eastern Texas. Finding first 
that it is a pleasant place to live, they are finding next that it is a good place to get along. 

The Cotton Belt Route, in promoting the development of this country, has issued some very interesting literature pertaining 


thereto, and placed in effect very low rates to enable homeseekers to make investigation. Some of the dates are February 


19, March 1 and 15, April-5 and 19. 


Any one interested will be given the fullest information by calling at 


ticket office, 909 Olive street, or addressing 


E. W. LaBeaume, 
G. P. and T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Cotton Belt trains leave St. Louis daily at 8:56 a. m. and 9:45 p. m., 


carry through Texas chair cars and sleepers, and parlor cafe cars. 





the cost of living is one-third cheaper, building material is one-half less, while land, the basis of all values in a community, is i 
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SOCIETY 


Society is in a state of apathy, al- 
though almost a fortnight must elapse 
before the penitential season begins. 

The debutantes are moping, for there 
are no more exclusive functions for 
them. 

No marriages are docketed for the 
immediate future, and engagements, the 
usual fruit of a gay and brilliant win- 
ter season, are charmingly coming in. 

Into this unruffled calm even the an- 
nouncement of the Scanlan-Tiffany en- 
gagement came with __ less of a_ripple 
than would have been the case had the 
wiseacres and would-be’ prophets been 
able to say “I told you so.” For more 
than a year Miss Scanlan had been ex- 
pected to engage herself, but the name 
of the man bruited about was not George 
Tiffany. Miss Scanlan kept her little 
secret to herself, kept it out of the 
guessing mart, and, like the grande 
dame she is, announced it just before 
Lent to her most intimate friends by 
dainty little personal notes. The wed- 
ding will come at Easter time. 

Miss Ada Teasdale announced her en- 
gagement to Mr. Charles E. Kircher, a 
prominent St. Louis business man, who 
is now making his home at El Paso, 
Texas. She has been visiting her sis- 
ter, Mrs. David Ralston, of El Paso, and 
the engagement is made known from 
there. Miss Teasdale is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Teasdale, of 
Lindell boulevard. 

Another engagement of interest is that 
of Miss Grace Simpson, daughter of Mrs. 
R.W. Simpson of Washington boulevard, 
to Lieutenant Theodore Burnett Taylor, 
of the Eleventh United States Cavalry. 
Lieutenant Taylor has lately returned 
from the Philippines, and is now sta- 
tioned at new Fort Des Moines, where 
he and his bride will reside after the 
wedding in the spring. 

The Imperial Ball, which will take 
place to-morrow, Friday, night at the 
Woman’s Club, is the most important 








We are showing the newest styles 
in crushed silk and fancy belts. 
Spring styles are now on sale. 
Prices range from 


48c to $1.98 each 





An entirely new line of Carriage 
and Automobile Bags. 





Fancy side and back Combs, some 
plain, others mounted in Rhine-stones 
and plain gold bands. 





Sterling silver-top Hat Pins 
15¢ each 
Handsome designs and wonderful 
values. 


TheFALAGE 


5I1Z Locust $ 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE t St. 
HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 
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socicty function of the week, and the 
last of the real smart affairs to be given 
before Lent. Mr. F. D. Hirschberg, 
the social sponsor for this exclusive 
dancing club, will make this the most 
brilliant of all the balls given so far. 

This ball will be preceded on Wednes- 
day by Mrs. Huntington Smith’s recep- 
tion to the Wednesday Club, and by 
Mrs. Theodore Girard Meier’s informal 
reception at her home in Washington 
boulevard on Thursday, in honor of 
her niece, Miss Elsa Porter Meier, of 
New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nsaburo Otsuka gave a 
typical Japanese “tea” Saturday night at 


their official residence, ‘Welcome 
Lodge,” in Cabanne. Mr. Otsuka is 
manager of the “Welcome” society of 


Japan to the World’s Fair, the same posi- 
tion he held at the last Paris Exposi- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Otsuka entertained 
in thegr gorgeous Oriental costumes. 
Mr. Hajime Oto, the Imperial Commis- 
sioner, and Mr. Tejima, Commissioner- 
General, were the Japanese guests at 
Welcome Lodge. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Schroers, Miss Lotta Klemm, Mr. The- 
odore Hardes, and Mr. and Mrs. Ri- 
cardo Diaz Albertini attended this unique 
function. 

While society bowls merrily along, 
trying to find amusement here, there 
and everywhere, one hears now and then 
of some sweet girl in exclusive circles 
whose whole life is devoted to noble 
charity. Winter and summer, and es- 
pecially in zero weather, when the suf- 
fering of the poor is intensified, Miss 
Mary Franklin, the lovely daughter of 
Mr. Joseph Franklin, moves about Kirk- 
wood and the suburbs in a plain, every- 
day buggy laden with provisions of ev- 
ery kind for the needy. Not only is 
she the Lady Bountiful to the poor of 
that section, but a real helper in all cases 
of distress. She nurses the sick, tidies 
up their homes, and never leaves a suf- 
fering household until, with her own 
fair hands, she has brought order out of 
chaos, comfort out of want, and whole- 
some environment out of neglected con- 
ditions. Such rare devotion to noble 
deeds, done every day in familiar and 
unfamiliar quarters, what a contrast to 
the butterfly existence of many society 
girls of the winter season. 

Miss Stella Wade left with some 
friends for the East, and is now in New 
York, where she is being smartly enter- 
tained. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. Robert are 
honeymooning in the Bahamas. They 
will be at home again in another month. 

Mr. Theodore Hardee, of the World’s 
Fair publicity department, and a newly 
made benedict, entertained John Drew 
and party at the St. Louis Club one even- 
ing last week, and also tendered an en- 
joyable dinner to Mrs. Nellie Grant Sar- 
toris, her daughter, Miss Rosemary Sar- 
toris, and a chosen few at the Century 
Club. Mr. Hardee is easily first among 
all entertainers of the World’s Fair con- 
tingent. 

An engagement generally understood 
to exist, but not yet announced, is that 

between Miss Lucille Fusz and Mr. 
O’ Malley. 

The twentieth annual reception and 
military ball of the Rainwater Rifles, 
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Wool Challis from 


Attractive Styles. 


In Paris they convert them into very elaborate 
costumes for afternoon functions, 
and reception toilettes— using them with cascades 
of laces and devising the most unusual effects. 


One of the many, a ring design size of half dollar on white field, 
closely and uniformly speckled with royal blue, neat figures. 


Styles all exclusive—our direct importation; grounds of helio, tan, blues, 
green, black and white, Dresden and conventional and old print designs; 
dots and spots everywhere; pin dots to wrapper effects; a hundred new 
pieces on sale to-day for first time, at, a yard......-0.0+0+-+-O00C 
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WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO you 










TRADE MARK. REGISTERED 
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WORTH TAKING. 
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Chemical Building, 








8th and Olive St. 


Largest and Hand- 
somest Restaurant in 
St. Louis. 


Three large separate Din- 
ing Rooms and several 
smaller rooms for Pri- 
vate Dinner Parties. 


Music by Vogel’s Band every evening 











TURKISH BATH 


Exclusively for Ladies. 
Carleton Building, 
Sixth and Olive Streets 
F. De Donato, Prop. 





Company E, First Regiment, N. G. M., 
one of the foremost social and military 
organizations of St. Louis, will be given 
at the Hamilton Hotel, Hamilton and 
Maple avenues, on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 12. Invitations are limited to 
active and honorary members and pat- 
rons of the organization. Honorary 
members are privileged to invite as many 
ladies to accompany them as they desire 
and can also assign their invitations. 
Patrons and active members will be lim- 
ited in this respect. Supper will be 
served and all guests must appear in 
“costume de riguer.” The ladies who 
will receive the guests are: Mrs. A. L. 
Boyce, Mrs. C. F. Blanke, Mrs. C. B. 
Eames, Mrs. M. J. Gilbert, Mrs. J. E. 
Kenney, Mrs. Claude McElwee, Mrs. 
R. H. 
Mrs. Ernest Schoen. 


Dr. and Mrs. Hugo Ehrenfest of St. 


Phillips, Mrs. Robert E. Ringen, 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 





OFFICE 


choen’s fa 
Orchestra oveow 


All the Popular Music. 
Bell Phone, Lindell 1220 





Louis are at Pass Christian for the 
season. 

Mrs. A. Sprould and Mrs. A. Lupton 
of St. Louis are at Pass Christian, com- 


fortabl: domiciled at the “Mexican 
Gulf.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Potter of St. 
Louis are at Pass Christian for their 
wedding tour. 

Mrs. Cullen Battle and sister, Miss 
Edna Earle Pugh, are in Chicago for 
a few days. They leave for Florida 
later in February. 

Mrs. Elizabeth J. Liggett and her 
daughter, Mrs. John Fowler, of Vande- 
venter Place, have departed for Armond, 
Florida, where they will remain until 
April. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Huttig returned 
from New York and Washington after 
an absence of more than a week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Harding are 
back from their Mexican jaunt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Nugent returned 
from the East and a visit in Washington 
with members of Mrs. Nugent’s family. 

The last of the pre-Lenten affairs is 
the cotillion which Miss Emily Maffitt 
will give at the St. Louis Club for her 
niece, Miss Julia Maffitt. 

Mrs. Charles F. Bates will give a re- 
ception’ for Miss Julia Maffitt in the 
afternoon of February 9. From her 
home in Westminster Place she will take 
a party of debutantes to the Apollo Club 
concert, which takes place that night. 

Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris, of the 
Grand Avenue Hotel, is indisposed with 
an attack of the grippe. 

Grand Avenue Hotel Bakery and Con- 
fectionery, Grand and Olive, most popu- 
lar transfer corner in town. While wait- 
ing for your car, supply yourself at 
headquarters of finest confections, cakes, 
rolls and all kinds of bread. Agents 
for the original Allegretti chocolate 


creams. 
ah oh oh 


Moore: Did your wife maul you be- 
cause you got home late? Casey: No, 
she bate me fur lavin me new Swope 
shoes on the strait. She says there the 
foinest shoes made. The store—why 
it’s at 311 N. Broadway. 

ah cb eb 

Mr. Choate, the ambassador of the 
United States at London, tells a story 
of a sculling match that took place be- 
tween an Englishman, a student of Ox- 
ford, and an Irishman, a student of Cam- 
bridge. The Briton won handily. At 
no time was he in danger of defeat. 
Moreover, in a spirit of fun and bra- 
vado, he had stopped two or three times 
in his course, and had bade the Trishman 
in the rear “to hurry up.” 

After the race the Irishman caine in 
for a good deal of chaff, in view of the 
overwhelming defeat he had suffered. 
But he merely shrugged his shoulders. 

“Faith,” he said, “if I had had the 
long rests that he took I could have 
beaten him easily.”—Youth’s Companion. 
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Bishop Taylor of the Methodist 
Church, and a stanch believer in hell- 
fire-and-brimstone, was once asked if 
he thought Emerson would go to hea- 
ven. The good old man was puzzled, 
and thought for a long time. “He 
doesn’t seem to have the saving faith,” 
he said at length. “But I can’t imagine 
what the devil would do with Emerson.” 
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Famous and Foremost for Sixty Years. 
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DINING SUITS 
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Matched ar 
Suits a 
Specialty. \ 


Unequaled ‘in Quality and Value 


Mahogany, Antwerp and Golden Oak. 


SPECIAL SHOWING NOW OF EGG-SHELL FINISH 
THE DRESSING CHEST, $35 00. 
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ther to marry you,’ 


OF COURSE SHE SAID “‘YES”’ 


The two young men were arguing 
fiercely. 

“And I tell you it’s a waste of good 
time for you to call on her and ask 
> said Tom. 

“That’s just the way you look at it,” 
replied Dick, in a friendly spirit. 

“It’s a pretty good way, too,” retorted 
Tom. “I overheard her tell Lucy she 
preferred medium sized men to either 
tall or short ones.” 

“You say that because you are me- 
dium sized.” 

“And dark  complexioned to light 
complexioned men.” 

“That’s because you are dark and I’m 
light.” 

“And ability of tongue rather than of 
the pen.” 

“You're fabricating on the fact that 
you’re a lawyer and I’m a newspaper re- 
porter,” responded Dick. 

“Not at all,” said Tom. 
quoting what she said.” 

“Well,” remarked Dick thoughtfully, 
“T’ll bet you a cigar, a hat, a dinner, or 
a house that I can go to her and ask the 
matrimonial question and receive an af- 
firmative answer to my question within 
two minutes of the time of asking.” 

Tom laughed. “Done for dinners for 
the entire wedding party.” 

So it was agreed. As to who should 
be out of pocket to the extent of dinner 
for an indefinite number was to be de- 
cided that evening. 

Dick rang the doorbell at Alice's 
house, and when he entered he admitted 
also Tom, who hid behind a door in the 
parlor, that he might hear plainly both 
question and answer. 

Dick thought Alice never looked so 
bewitchingly beautiful, and all that sort 
of thing. And he told her so. 

“T’ve been wondering,” said he, after 
some time, “if I were to ask you—to ask 
you, Alice, to become my wife if you’d 
refuse me. You would, wouldn’t you?” 


“I’m merely 


“Yes indeed” quickly responded Alice. 
“You know I’m to marry Harry next 
month.” 

“So he told me yesterday when he 
asked me to be his best-man,” said Dick. 
“But by asking you the question that 


way I won a dinner for the whole crowd 


of us.” 

He went to the door and dragged Tom 
from his place of shelter. 

“T asked her the question, as you 
heard,” he told his friend, “and she said 
‘yes.’ ” 

Tom’ had heard it, but he didn’t look 
though he had.—New York Times. 


ok oh he 
SUFFRAGE 


Joseph Jefferson is fond of relating 
this story of an election in Colorado, 
where the women vote on the school 
question: A lady came to the place of 
registration, one morning, to qualify 
herself for suffrage at the coming elec- 
tion. “With what political party do you 
affiliate?” asked the clerk, sonorously. 
The lady blushed, started, and was evi- 
dently much embarrassed. “Must I an- 
swer?” she asked. “Yes, madam,” said 
the clerk; “you must answer if you 
would vote.” “Well,” she replied, “I 
don’t think I’ll vote then, for it is no- 
body’s business what the party’s name 
is, but I don’t mind telling you that he 
is a candidate for school trustee, and he 
is one of the nicest men I ever met.” 


a he 

A hustling promoter named Coe 
Was head of a big cocoa Co. 

A native named Koko 

Said, ‘Pay what you owe, Coe, 
Or give me the Coe Cocoa Co.” 
He had other projects, had Coe— 
Coke ovens were one line, and so 

The two coalesced, 


Imagine the rest: 
“Coe-Koko Coke and Cocoa Co!” 


—Life. 


. he did not possess. 





The Light that don’t Fail 


No. 5 
LINDSAY 
LAMP 
$1.00 
COMPLETE 





Absolutely the most light for the least money— 
perfect in each part. Burner—Best Glass- 
ware—Best Mantle. Each component part does 
its work wel[—the Lindsay No. 5 Lamp sells for 
$1.00 complete. n’t pay more for it or as much 
for inferior imitations. 


LINDSAY & CO,, 
Both Phones. 1113 Pine St. 














A BALZAC STORY 


A. good story is told to show how 
Balzac’s extravagant habits kept him 
poor almost to his dying day: 

One evening he met a Russian Prince, 
whom he invited to dine with him on the 
following. day. Remembering that he 
had not a proper dinner service he went 
round to the nearest jeweler and bought 
one for £160. On another occasion he 
wanted to go to Vienna to meet Mad- 
ame de Hanska; and he did not like 
post-chaises. What did he do?. He 
bought a carriage for {600—a sum which 
He went to Vienna, 
was admirably received in the most aris- 
tocratic salons, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Prince Metternich. On his re- 
turn to Paris he found the gendarmes 
waiting to take him to prison for debt. 
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DRAMATIC 


At the Century Theater Montgomery 
and Stone are engaged in a revival of 
“The Wizard of Oz,” for which Paul 
Tietjens, a St. Louisan, wrote the music, 
and George Ade the book. “The Wizard” 
was seen in St. Louis directly after it 
had been given for the first time in Chi- 
cago, and with such good records as 
obtained here and in the Windy City, it 
went to New York, where it had the 
phenomenal run of one year. A com- 
posite of extravaganza, pantomime and 
comic opera, “The Wizard of Oz” ap- 
peals to big and little children. For this 
reason the Wednesday and Saturday 
matinees are given with every special 
care for the accommodation of the chil- 
dren of St. Louis. The tornado scene 
and the poppy field transformation are 
among the finest stage pictures known 
to-day. 

Another revival of an old but pleasing 
piece will be made next week at the 
Century Theater, when Lulu Glaser 
comes again in “Dolly Varden,” the 


- Dresden china comic opera by Stanis- 


laus Stange and Julian Edwards. 
eke 

“The Lighthouse by the Sea,” which 
is running at the Imperial Theater this 
week, is one of those fetching melo- 
dramas that depend just as much upon 
thrilling scenic investiture as upon sensa- 
tional action. Villains desire to wreck 
a ship, and to accomplish this they slug 
the lighthouse keeper, kidnap his grand- 
daughter and extinguish the light. The 
daring girl makes her escape from a 
storm-tossed ship, climbs the lighthouse 
on Devil’s Rock, breaks in the windows 
and sets the light ablaze. The effective- 
ness of the scenery has everything to do 
with the appeal of these strong passages 
in the play. From the beginning to the 
end the play is a succession of thrills 





He had just got a “gov- 
ernment job” and feared he 
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which make cold chills run down the 
auditors’ backs. 

Next week Manager Russell, of the 
Imperial, has the very opposite show 
coming to his house, with Barney Gil- 
more, one of the most popular comedians 
on the stage, in a new play. 

oh 

That capable variety organization, 
“The Utopians,” are at the Standard 
Theater this week with a little gem of 
fun called “A Vagabond Hero.” This 
bit of entertainment is so new that even 
the regular patrons of the Standard de- 
clare never before having seen anything 
so pleasing.. Quite a number of good 
burlesques go with the entertainment, 
the best among which is “Hotel Ups 
and Downs.” Belle Harvey, Emmonds, 
Emerson and Emmonds, and John Mad- 
den are olio artists that command atten- 
tion anywhere. 


After traveling 250,000 miles in for- 
eign countries, Burton Holmes, globe- 
trotter, author and lecturer, decided to 
devote his present season to the exploit- 
ation of his native land. Mr. Holmes 
begins his engagement at the Odéon to- 
morrow, Friday, February 5, with a series 
of lectures entitled “From Broadway to 
Behring Sea.’”’ Seventeen thousand miles 
of travel were devoted to the gathering 
of the material of these lectures last 
summer. The wonderlands of the North 


American continent were Mr. Holmes’ _ 


objective point. His reputation as a 
photographer is guarantee of the illus- 
trative excellence of these lectures. With 
the lecturer traveled Oscar Bennett De- 
pue, who has had charge of Mr. Holmes’ 
illustrating instruments ever since the 
Burton Holmes lectures were inaugu- 
rated, eleven years ago. Mr. Depue has 
no equal as a motion picture photog- 
rapher. The still pictures will be, as 
heretofore, magnificently colored. In ad- 
dition to these there will be a number 
of colored moving panoramas. ‘The lec- 
tures will be given on Friday and Sat- 
urday of three successive weeks, be- 
ginning to-morrow, and will be divided 
as follows: The Yosemite, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 5; The Yellowstone, Saturday, 
February 6; The Grand Canyon, Friday, 
February 12; Alaska I., Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 13; Alaska II., Friday, February 
19; Norway, Saturday, February 20. 
ak 

The first grand opera production ‘in 
St. Louis this season will be made by 
the St. Louis School of Opera. This 
capable organization seems to have the 
operatic field to itself, so far, and‘ “II 
Trovatore,” always a favorite with gen- 
uine music lovers, should draw a big 
house to the Odeon next Monday night, 
February 8. The feature of the opera 
will be again the large chorus, this time 
consisting of one hundred voices. Mira 
Delamotta and Mrs. Kellogg Haines have 
worked indefatigably with this chorus, 
and at the dress rehearsal it was note- 
perfect, singing with precision, acting 
spiritedly and entirely free from ama- 
teurish shortcomings. 

The prima donna of the cast is Grace 
Lillian Walser, who sang at Albert Weg- 
man’s recital a few days ago and estab- 
lished herself among that goodly audi- 
ence as a soprano of high culture and 
authority. She will sing the part of 
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Leonore. The cast is as follows: Leo- 
nore, Grace Lillian Walser; Inez, Gay 
Mcellvain; Azucena, Mrs. Fred Fodde; 
Manrico, W. A. Graeper; Count di Luna, 
William Goldberg; Ruiz, Leo Burne; 
Fernando, Robert McCormick. 
ab 

To-night George Heinemann, for many 
years director of the German Theater 
in St. Louis, clever actor, and especially 
popular comedian, will have his benefit 
at the Odéon. A Heinemann benefit is 
an “evening of fun,” even without the 
play. In the first place, the beneficiary 
is loaded down with gifts from admiring 
friends. That many of these presents 
take the shape of “waggish apprecia- 
tions” of Mr. Heinemann’s long con- 
nection with the German stage in St. 
Louis lessens in no wise the good spirit 
of the occasion. “Ein Gemachter Mann,” 
a screaming folk-play with song and 
dance, is the bill for the evening, a gala 
one in the history of the German Thea- 
ter in St. Louis. Mr. Heinemann is the 
“gemachte Mann,” as Pasewalk, a re- 
tired butcher and sausage maker, who 
believes himself smarter than anybody of 
his acquaintance and is badly fooled 
by all those with whom he comes in 
contact. Pasewalk gets from one intri- 
cate situation into another and extracts 
himself, according to approved Heine- 
mann methods, with plenty of laughter 
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for the audience. For real carnival 
frolic, before the Lenten season sets 
in, nothing recommends itself more 
strongly to the Germans of St. Louis 
than this Heinemann benefit. 
oe 

Anna Held in “Mam’selle Napoleon,” 
Jean Richepin’s play, is the coming at- 
traction at the Olympic Theater. It is 
one of the best vehicles Miss Held 
has ever had under the management of 
her husband, Fred Ziegfeld. 

ak ob 

“What is the difference between a 
misfortune and a calamity?” somebody 
once asked Disraeli. “Well, if Glad- 
stone fell into the Thames,’ was the 
reply, “that would be a misfortune; and 
if anybody pulled him out, that, I sup- 
pose, would be a calamity.” 

ale ab ob 

“Mamie got a diamond ring for her 
Christmas.” 

“How did she get it?” 

“Hung up her stocking.” 

“Jack, of course? But how did Jack 
get it?” 

“Hung up his’ watch.”—J/lustrated 


Bits. 
abs Qe Qe 
Tomdix—What reason have you for 
thinking you have hay fever? 
Hojax—Because every time I meet a 
grass widow I sneeze.—Chicago News. 
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SPORTING COMMENT 

Though Mr. Robison, owner of the 
Cardinals, deemed it to the best inter- 
ests of his club to exchange Jack O’Neill 
for a player gvho would add strength to 
the team where it is weakest, the popu- 
lar catcher will leave St. Louis knowing 
that the public, at least, realized his 
worth, and knew that he had always 
played for St. Louis to win. Few play- 
ers have received such unmistakable evi- 
dence of the public’s confidence and es- 
teem as the Cardinal’s catcher. True, 
other players have. received valuable 
presents from admiring friends, but sel- 
dom has the base ball loving piblic, al- 
most to a man, signified in writing, their 
admiration of a player. When it be- 
came known that Tack O’Neill was to 
be traded off to another club, petitions 
were immediately drawn up in the down 
town districts and other parts of the 
city. requesting Mr: Robison to retain 
O’Neill. These petitions were left at 
a certain public resort, and long before 
the press made mention of them they 
were liberally signed by hundreds of 
base ball fans interested in the Cardi- 
nals. It is doubtful if O’Neill knew of 
the origin of the move. 
when the deal was practically closed. It 
is known O’Neill preferred to remain 
here. He had become a member of 
several local social and other organiza~- 
tions, and was attached to the city. Al- 
though Mr. Robison would much prefer 
to please the patrons of the game, he 
could not allow sentiment to interfere 
with his plans for strengthening the 
team. He admits O’Neill’s ability and 


fidelity. 
ob 


The elusive and loquacious Abe At- 
tell has at last landed a knock-out blow. 
When he stretched Harry Forbes on the 
floor of the arena at the West End 
Club Monday night, and the former 
champion failed to rise in the alloted 
time, Abe was perhaps the most sur- 
prised man in all that large throng. He 
didn’t figure on a knock-out, and there 
are some persons who saw the fight who 
doubt it was a knock-out in the strict 
sense of the word. Forbes appeared to 
be in possession of his faculties before 
the count was finished, but he didn’t get 
on his feet. Afterward he rather shifted 
the responsibility for his defeat on an 
injured knee. 

ab 

In every pretentious educational insti- 
tution in the country the gymnasiums 
and indoor arenas are centres of great 
activity these days, and the athlete is 
the hero of the hour. 
tus has been imparted to college athletes 
by the St. Louis World’s Fair athletic 
department, which has arranged for an 
elementary and high school boys’ cham- 
pionship to be held July 4, 5 and 6, dur- 
ing the Fair. Many prominent men of 
this and other cities have become patrons 
of amateur athletics in the past year. The 
interscholastic | championships have 
come in for attention from Messrs. Wm. 
Randolph Hearst, W. S. Sloan, G. F. 
Mills and G. F. Slipson, all of whom 
have donated special trophies to be con- 
tested for aside from the regular prizes 
to be given by the exposition. All schools 
will send well-drilled teams to St. Louis, 


Tt was done. 


This great impe- — 
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and the youthful athletes will furnish 
one of the best attractions during the 
athletic carnival. It is thought that 
there will be fully 2,000 athletes at the 
meeting. 

Valuable special prizes for the Olym- 
pic games winners have stirred more in- 
terest in this classic athletic feature than 
was felt even in the Chicago meeting of 
the world’s athletes. Col. Albert Pope 
has donated twenty-two cups, none val- 
ued at less than $100, and many worth 
as high as $500. Several of these are 
added to the prizes in the bicycle events. 
Other patrons who have donated cups 
are D. R. Francis, W. B. Stevens, F. 
J. V. Skiff, A. L. Shapleigh, Norris B. 
Gregg, Isaac S. Taylor and Abraham 


Mills. 
ab he be 
A WEIRD INCIDENT 


Some years ago the following strange 
incident took place in a West End club 
in London. There lay on the table in 
one of the rooms a list of members who 
had put down their names for an ap- 
proaching house dinner. A workman 
on a ladder, who was putting the finish- 
ing touches to, the decoration of the 
ceiling, let fall a single tiny splash of 
red paint, which dropped on the first 
name on the list and obliterated it as if 
with the stroke of a pen. Some of the 
members who noticed the occurrence 
thought it a very bad omen; others, like 
Hamlet, defied augury. But curiously 
enough, the member whose name had 
thus been struck out was taken ill the 
next day and died in the club on the 
night before the dinner was to have 


taken place. 
oh b& 
“SR.’’ AND “JR.’” PROSCRIBED 


The words “senior” and “junior” are 
rapidly going out of date in fashionable 
society in Gotham. These suffixes have 
never been popular in England, the 
country that New York patterns a good 
deal after, and for the last couple of 
years there has been a perceptible drop- 
ping off of the “Sr.” and “Jr.” from 
cards here. After much discussion, it 
has been generally conceded that the 
senior members of families of the same 
name shall be called Mr. or Mrs. So- 
and-So, and that the next in line of 
the same name shall be called Mr. or 
Mrs. John Smith, or whatever the fam- 
ily name may be. To speak of “Mrs. 
Smith” means that that lady is the 
acknowledged head of the female side 
of the house. She also takes precedence 
in social affairs. 

ab oh ele 

Ten cents may get you $5,000, and 
that would buy a nice home. Smoke a 
$5,000 cigar for ten cents. Ask your 


dealer. 
ak ah hb 
Sunday School Teacher—“We should 
never do in private what we would not 
do in public.” L’enfant terrible—“How 
*bout taking a bath?”—Princeton Tiger. 
oh oh be 
An American tourist who called on 
Robert Burns’s widow, Jean Armour, 
a few years after his death, had the 
audacity to ask her: “Can you show me 
any relics of the poet?” “Sir,” answered 
the old lady, with majestic dignity, “I 
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am the only relict of Robert Burns.” 
eh ok ch 

Mrs. Noorich—That picture’s one of 
the old masters’. 

Norah (the new maid)—Well, it can’t 
be of any value, ma’am, or sure he’d ‘av’ 
taken it wid him whin he moved.’—- 
Harper’s Magazine. 

ab ok 

“What makes you think she has a 
saving sense of humor?” “Because she 
laughed so heartily when she described 
the way you proposed to her.”—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

ab ab 

Little words of kindness: Miss Smirk 
—“T can’t help it if the men all turn and 
look at me, can I, dear?” Miss Cuts— 
“No, I suppose not, since you can’t see 
that your hair is falling down your back, 
darling.”—Cincinnati Commercial-Trib- 
une. 


V egetaxstan—“Don’t you know that the 


strongest animals are all vegetarians, the 
elephant being the most powerful?” 
Carnivorous Friend—“That’s all right. 


If they weren't so strong they never 
would be able to stand a vegetable diet.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

ale ob abe 

Tess—“I don’t see why she should go 
and marry that old man for his money.” 
Jess—“Why, how else could she get it?” 
—Philadelphia Press. 

ale ols ab 

Didactic Mamma: “Now, then, Char- 
lie, don’t you admire my new silk dress ?” 

Charlie (with emphasis): “Yes, mam- 
ma.” 

Didactic Mamma: “And, Charlie, all 
the silk is provided for us by a poor 
worm.” 

Charlies “Do you mean dad ?”—/ilus- 
trated Bits (London). 
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POLITICS 


A MIX-UP OVER A JUDGESHIP. 

There has been a rather sudden shift 
in the Democratic political, situation in 
the Twenty-second Judicial District. 
Jesse Sheppard of Doniphan, Mo., it 
seems, had an understanding with Judge 
Fort that the latter would remain out 
of the race for renomination for the 
circuit judgeship, but the friends of 
Judge Fort subsequently declared that 
he must again enter the race. Mean- 
time Sheppard had gained some support 
among the voters of the district and had 
received the backing of The Citizen, a 
new paper in the district. This condition 
of affairs has caused considerable bad 
feeling and a close drawing of factional 
lines. 

ob 
FIRST PRIMARY PROSPECT. 

The retirement of Ralph Wammack 
from the congressional race to enter the 
lists for the circuit judgeship of Stod- 
dard County leaves the Fourteenth con- 
gressional field to William H. Douglass 
of Dunklin County and Judge J. J. Rus- 
sell of Mississippi County, who resign- 
ed the bench to enter the race. The sit- 
uation will be partly cleared on March 
19, perhaps, for on that date Mississippi 
County will hold its Democratic primary, 
at which the voters will declare for all 
offices from Governor down. As Mis- 
sissippi’s primary is the first to be held 
the result will be watched with great 
interest in all parts of the State. The 
Republicans are neither numerous nor 
mail clerk named Baker and W. T. Tyn- 
active in this district. A young railway 
dall, postmaster at Sparta, are thus far 
the only Republicans mentioned as prob- 
able oponents of the Democratic nom- 
inee for Congress. Mr. Douglass and 
Judge Russell are quite popular in the 
district. The former has been in the 
race for some time and has made an 
early canvass. Mr. Tyndall, who seeks 
the Republican nomination, is quite pop- 
ular in the western part of the district, 
and he thinks his bailiwick is entitled to 
some consideration from his party. 


oh 


CONGRESSIONAL CANDIDATES. 

In the Seventh Congressional District 
of Missouri, Republicans are trying to 
fix upon a candidate for Congress and 
to name him early—at the convention 
which chooses the delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention, which probably will 
be held at Sedalia, early in March. The 
date for the convention will be fixed 
by the Congressional Committee, which 
meets February 13. The Republicans 
are hopeful, it is said, of wiping out the 
2,000 Democratic majority, but they seem 
to be divided on the choice of candi- 
dates. Those in charge of the machinery 
favor Mr. D. Brunjes of Warsaw, former 
Prosecuting Attorney of Benton Coun- 
ty, but Mr. I. N. Evrard of Marshall, 
Mo., who fills the chair of English at 
the Missouri Valley College, has a strong 
following among all classes, who would 
like to see him chosen. But those who 
favor Mr. Brunjes and who dare not 
strongly oppose Mr. Evrard urge the 
latter to fall out of the congressional 
race and become the party’s nominee 
for State Superintendent of Schools two 
years hence. Mr. Evrard has been a 
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member of the State Republican Com- 
mittee, but is not a practical politician. 
If Mr. Evrard’s followers suspect that 
he is being shelved with a promise, they 
may make things interesting for the 
narty managers in the district. 


HAS MUSGRAVE WITHDRAWN? 

Mr. L. H. Musgrave, former enrolling 
clerk of the General Assembly, who has 
been touring the State as a candidate 
for Secretary of the State, has, it is 
understood, decided to drop out of the 
race. “While Mr. Musgrave was very 
courteously received in all parts of the 
commonwealth, it is said that he found 
nearly all the prominent party men al- 
ready decided in favor of Sam Cook, the 
present incumbent. 

ale 


WOULD SUCCEED WILLIAMS. 

Treasurer R. P. Williams, if not nom- 
inated for Governor by the Democrats, 
will, it is understood, drop out of poli- 
tics to embark in business. Under no 
circumstances, it is said, will he be a 
candidate for any other office. As this 
is quite generally understood in Demo- 
cratic circles, the friends-of Mr. M. T. 
Davis of Springfield, Mo., have been 
urging him to become a candidate. He 
has expressed his willingness to try 
for the nomination for Treasurer. 

ob 
ABOUT THE ‘BIG FOURS.” 

Considerable interest in the “big four 
delegates” of bath parties 
aroused recently, but no declarations 
have come from either side. Among 
the Republicans it is said Captain Henry 
King, editor, and D. M. Houser, of the 
business end of the Globe-Democrat, are 
to decide which shall have the St. Louis 
honor. It is understood, however, that 
Nathan Frank of the Star and United 
States District Attorney Dyer are also 
in the field. The other candidates will 
be divid@d between Kansas City and the 
State. Mr. Dickey of the Kaw city 
may be chosen, although he declares he 
is not seeking the honor. In the Demo- 
cratic ranks it is understood that United 
States Senator Stone is pulling hard for 
himself and Colonel Mose Wetmore, and 
Governor Dockery is said to be assured 
of one of the honors. It is believed that 
Colonel “Bill” Phelps will not bother 
with the “big four” contest. United 
States Senator Cockrell has been men- 
tioned, but his candidacy for the presi- 
dential nomination has not made him 
very enthusiastic. The Senator may al- 
low his son Ewing, however, to repre- 
sent him. Ewing Cockrell has been tak- 
ing a hand in politics lately and is now 
said to be a candidate for Prosecuting 
Attorney of Johnson County. Previous 
to the meeting of the National Commit- 
tee for the selection of the convention 
city it was reported that he was to sit 
in committee as proxy for the Alaska 
member. 

oh 


OUT FOR A TOGA. 

Mr. Clark Brown of Union, Mo., and 
Prosecuting Attorney Gardner of St. 
Louis County are anxious to don the 
toga of State Senator. The Republican 
convention which will select the candi- 
date will meet May 6 at Washington, 
Mo. The district—the Twenty-fifth— 
is generally considered safely Repub- 
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lican, but the Democrats have been grow- 
ing stronger each year in this section and 
will try to put up a strong candidate. 


ob 


DECLARED FOR CANDIDATES, 

A. P. Murphy has a walkover for the 
Republican congressional nomination 
in the Sixteenth District. The commit- 
tee has declared for him and also for 
Frank Wrightman for Railroad Com- 
missioner. 

el 


EUGENE BROCKMEYER FOR CHAIRMAN. 

Eugene Brockmeyer, editor of the Mis- 
souri Republican, who is regarded as one 
of the fighting young members of the 
Republican party, is now mentioned .as 
one of the foremost candidates for State 
Committee chairman. Mr. Brockmeyer 
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First District Police Court and at pres- 
represents the Anti-Office Holders’ 
Trust idea and has the support, it is said, 
of the Republican Editorial Association 
and a number of the minor postmasters 
of the State, who think they have not 
been getting a square deal from the pres- 
ent regime. 
ab 


JUDGE SIDENER FOR CONGRESS. 
George B. Sidener, ex-judge of the 


eit president of the Hot Springs Jockey 
Club, has the congressional bee buzzing 
in his bonnet, and as his friends are 
anxious to see him in Washington as a 
statesman, he has decided to seek the 
Republican nomination in the Twelfth 
District, where James J. Butler will, no 
doubt, be his opponent. Mr. Sidener is 
very popular, not only in his own party, 
but likewise among the Democrats. He 
leaped into prominence as police magis- 
trate. He was appointed by Mayor Zie- 
genhein to the position. The fairness of 
his decisions, many of which won him 
press notices in all parts of the world, 
soon attracted general attention. In the 
midst of his term, Mayor Wells prefer- 
red charges against Sidener, but subse- 
quently, when convinced of the lack of 
evidence to justify them, he caused them 
to be dismissed. Mr. Sidener is a good 
campaigner and a good mixer. He was 
formerly in the employ of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company and has a 
strong standing among organized labor, 
as he was at one time one of them. He 
has liberal financial backing and his early 
advent in the field indicates that he will 
make a determined bid for the honor 
There are no Republicans of promi- 
nence in the district, aside from Sidener, 
who have been mentioned for the 
nomination. The district was considered 
doubtful, although of late quite a large 
number of Democrats have taken up 
their abode in that section, and it is be- 
lieved it is now Democratic by a con- 
siderable majority. James J. Butler, as 
the accredited representative of the dis- 
trict, was unseated by the Republican 
majority in Congress on the charge of 
fraud, but it was shown at the contest 
that there was as much irregularity prac, 
ticed by the Republicans of the district. 
ab 
MR. WHYTE MAY NOT RESIGN. 

In political and real estate circles the 
threatened resignation of Harbor Com- 
missioner Joseph P. Whyte because of 
the discovery that a real estate firm of 
which he is a member sold property to 
the city in violation of the city charter, 
was one of the principal topics of dis- 
cussion during the week. The general 
impression is that Mayor Wells will not 
accept Mr. Whyte’s resignation and that 
he has already prevailed upon Mr. Whyte 
to retain his office. It is probable that 
the Harbor Commissioner will retire 
from active control of the real estate 
company. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Whyte personally had no connection 
with the sale of the property which cre- 
ated the discussion. 


ab 


DOLAN MAY RESIGN. 

It is generally believed in local politi- 
cal circles that John Dolan is consid- 
ering the advisability of resigning the 
chairmanship of the Democratic City 
Committee, although no pressure has 
been brought to bear upon him by the 
party leaders. Some of his friends have 
urged him to retire, and it is thought he 
may act at the next meeting of the 
body. There are no candidates for the 
honor in the field, but in the event of 
Mr. Dolan declaring his intention to give 
up the position, it is thought Charles 
Lemp, the talented young brewer of 
South St. Louis will be urged as his stic- 
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cessor. Police Commissioner William 
Frye also may became a candidate for 


the place. There are no vacancies in 
the committee now. Delegate John 
McCarthy was elected to succeed the 


late John R. Butler, at Monday’s meet- 
ing. The selection was in the nature 
of a tribute to the dead commiteeman’s 
memory, as well as to McCarthy’s ser- 
vices to the party, as the latter was one 
of Johnnie Butler’s closest friends and 


companions. 
ab eh ob 
A $5,000 cigar for ten cents may mean 
$5,000 in gold for you. Ask your dealer. 
ale ob ob 
MAN WITH THE ‘‘DOUGH”’ 


(Written after reading Markham’s world 
famous poem.) 


Bowed by the weight of capital, 
He leans 

Upon his bank, 

And gazes on the ground 

That looks to him to people it 
With all producing industries ; 
He fills the emptiness of ages 
With his energy, 

And on his credit bears 

The burden of a world 

That needs his strength; 
Wealth makes him dead 

To doubting and despair. 

A thing that grieves not 

And who always hopes, 

Stolid and Stunned, 

The brother to the ox 

Is raised by him 

To higher brotherhood. 

Who loosens and lets down the jaw 
That chews up poverty? 

Whose hand slants back the tide 
Of panic and defeat? 

Whose breath blows out 

The light of failure and decay? 
The man with the “dough.” 

And don’t you forget it. 
—William J. Lampton. 
ak ok ab 

THE ORIGIN OF ‘‘PENDENNIS”’ 


In a recent number of Cornhill Maga- 
sine, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie says that 
Miss Horace Smith told her father a 
story on which she declared Thackeray 
based the opening chapters of “Penden- 
nis.” It concterned a family living in 
Brighton, somewhere near Kemp Town. 
There was a somewhat autocratic father 
and a romantic young son who had lost 
his heart to the housemaid, and deter- 
mined to marry her. The father made 
the young man give his word of honor 
that he would not marry clandestinely, 
and then, having dismissed him, rang 
the bell for the butler. To the butler 
this Major Pendennis said: “Morgan” 
(or whatever his name was), “I wish 
you to retire from my service, but I will 
give you two hundred pounds in bank- 
notes if you will marry the housemaid 
before twelve o’clock to-morrow.” The 
butler said, “Certainly, sir,’ and _ the 
young man next morning was told of 
the event which had: occurred.- Miss 
Smith adds that a melancholy and sen- 
sational event immediately followed; 
for the young fellow was so over- 
whelmed that he rushed out and dis- 
tractedly blew his brains out on the 
downs behind the house, and the butler 


meanwhile, having changed his two hun- 
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Delicate © 


Whose development is retarded 
or who are growing too rapidly 


4 digestion. 


All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n 


dren— 


ANHEUSER-BUscy, 


ahh, ulune 


TRADE MARK. 


predigested food with une- 
qualed strengthening properties. 
Not an intoxicant but a real malt 


For weakness, weari- 
overwork. Best for 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants. 


No. 30 BroaD STREET. New York 
30 CoLEMAaN STREET. Loypoyw, E. C. 


CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURG. 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


BELL, Main 2815. 


TELEPHONES: KINLOCH, B. 1935. 


coe Gran 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 
Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLAS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 








Wm. Schaefer, 
Proprietor. 





CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now making a 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
enter for three months. not later than 
July 10. it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and. Type- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $30. Penmanship, 
spelling, etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed by 
business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 
means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Both phones.) 





dred pounds, sent a message to say that 
he had omitted to mention that he had 
a wife already, and that this. would 
doubtless invalidate the he 
had just gone through with the house- 
maid. — 


ceremony 











BIG FOUR 
St. Louis to New. York. 


St. Louis to Boston 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 

“Porter, order my breakfast in the 
Dining _ 1 have had a splendid night's 
rest and have a good appetite. The Big 
Four is the smoothest road ] ever saw. 

TICKET OFFICE, 

Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

W. P. Depre, Chief A.G.P.A. St. Louis. 























CARMODY ’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT'S ALL. 
MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, . 
204 N. FOURTH STREET, 








or 
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NEW BOOKS 

A little volume at once a creditable 
acquisition to literature and _ science, 
equally interesting to the scholar and the 
more humble lover of books, is “Ways 
of the Six Footed,” by Mrs. Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock, Bachelor of Science, 
professor at Cornell University, ento- 
molgist and engraver. The book is from 
the press of Ginn & Co., Boston. It is 
a study of nature. Few entomologists 
who have written of their work possess 
the faculty of presenting their discoveries 
in such winning, simple fashion as Mrs. 
Comstock. Everyone may read her book 
understandingly, for it is not honey- 
combed with the frills and furbelows of 
the language of science. The singing 
of the grasshopper, female mosquito, the 
black and snowy tree crickets, the cicada 
and the katydid, furnish material which 
Mrs. Comstock has fashioned with facile 
pen into several most entertaining chap- 
ters. The crickets’ night-orchestra, as 
described by her, has from time imme- 
morial charmed mankind. Mrs. Comstock 
tells how these little creatures make 
their music, and her elegant, distinct en- 
gravings serve to further enlighten the 
reader. Her'investigations and observa- 
tions of the socialistic insects, such as 
ants, bees and wasps, have led her to the 
conclusion that mankind could not easily 
become accustomed to the individual ef- 
facement as practiced by these little crea- 
tures in the interest of the community. 
Mrs. Comstock’s book tells all about 
their habits, how they build their nests 
and get their food, and it also deals with 
one or two cunning creatures, particu- 
larly the Viceroy butterfly, which 
shrewdly disguises itself in various col- 
ors to deceive its enemies. There isn’t 
a dull page in “Ways of the Six-Footed” 
and it might be used as a text-book on 
entomology by an amateur enthusiast. 


Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, after careful 
research and much labor, has, to all ap- 
pearances, presented a brief, complete 
and interesting history of the Louisiana 
Purchase. The work covers the periods 
of exploration, the historical features 
of the territory and its upbuilding, and 
deals impartially with all phases of the 
subject which have heretofore been sub- 
ject to dispute. There are explanatory 
foot-notes containing much valuable in- 
formation concerning the early exxplora- 
tions and discoveries of this great sec- 
tion of the United States. This volume 
will be found satisfactory to all who 
may be interested enough to wish to 
refresh their memory on the subject. 
The book is from the press of the Ginn 
Publishing Company and is rather freely 
illustrated with portraits of early Span- 
ish and French explorers and their auto- 
graphs: Some rare old maps produced 
from those made by the Lewis and 
Clarke expedition and other similar data 
add interest to the work. 

ob 

George Denio Litchfield has in “Vita” 
written a drama in which the characters 
are Life, Malice, Hope, Care, Happiness, 
Time and Truth. All are in quest of the 
fair Truth, and appeal vainly to Time, 
her guardian. Truth finally listens to 
Happiness and departs with her while 
Time bids the other suitors wait until 
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a more propitious occasion. The volume 
is from the press of Richard G. Badger 
of Boston. Its price is $1.25. 


“A Study of George Eliot’s “Romola,” 
by Roy Sherman Stowell (M. A. Cor- 
nell), author of “The Significance of the 
Ring and the Book,” will prove inter- 
esting reading to all lovers of Eliot and 
to members of the literary and debating 
societies who may have pondered on the 
question whether or not “Romola” really 
bears the stamp of immorality. The 
author of this estimate was one of those 
who conceived it immoral. But when 
he began to weigh its philosophy and 
study its characters—all of whom were 
of real flesh and blood—he came to a 
different conclusion. He finds that Eliot 
had created this erroneous impression by 
exploiting the evil-doer in the story’s 
incipiency and early winning for the 
villain the sympathies of the reader. But 
reflecting upon the meager part the sub- 
lime, patient, charitable, liberal and 
Christian Romola plays in the tale, and 
that, too, near its close, he sees that Eliot 
in christening her work renders up to 
this admirable woman who stands as a 
bulwark against the rising sea of vice 
about her, the honor of the story’s title. 
In fact, though Romola’s part in the 
tragedy is comparatively small, her per- 
sonality and goodness cling more for- 
cibly to the reader’s mind than any other 
character in the tale, including even the 
great Dominican Savonarola, so that the 
sympathies won for the deceptive Tito 
at first soon are transferred to his suf- 
fering, greatly tried and deceived wife, 
Romola. The evil influence is absorbed 
in the ennobling conduct of this Floren- 
tine matron. Mr. Stowell’s book is from 
the Poet-Lore Company of Boston. The 
price per copy is $1.00. 

ab 

“The Wind Swept Wheat,” by Mary 
Ainge De Vere, and “Chryseid,” by Will 
McConotie, are volumes of poems worthy 
of a place in any library, Miss Re Vere’s 
work is not new to the public. In 1890 
she presented her first volume of verse 
to the reading world under her pen 
name, Madeline Bridges. Her later work 
reveals improvement, deeper thought and 
better workmanship. The volume con- 
tains eighty original poems and several 
translations from the Spanish and Ger- 
man. “Chryseid” is a dignified work, 
consisting of original verse and trans- 
lations from Sappho, Jules LaForgue, 
Catullus, Meleager and other masters. 
Both volumes are from Richard G. 
Badger’s press of Boston. “The Wind 
Swept Wheat” is $1.25 per copy and 
“Chryseid” $1.00. 

ak 


Mr. Charles G. Kendall’s translation 
of Wolff’s poem-drama, “Tannhduser,” 
in two volumes, has recently been issued 
from the press of Richard C. Badger of 
Boston. Mr. Kendall’s achievement is 
very creditable. He has done justice to 
the original so that the piquant charm 
it possessed is not lost in the trans- 
ition to English verse. The translation 
will no doubt tend to stimulate interest 
in the folk-lore of mediaeval Germany. 
The price of the two volumes is $3.00. 


Novelty valentines are the latest. From 








IN THE OLD 
POST-DISPATCH 
BUILDING 
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OLIVE STREET 
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Class Hotels. Strictly First-Class Service. 


vate Dinin a 
and long distance telephones in each room. 
utes walk to World’s 





zee New Washington 


Aingshighway and Washington Zoulevard, 
ABSOLUTELY FIJRE-PROOF. 
Accomodations for Transient or Permanent Guests. Rates No Higher Than Other First- 


made for Banquets, Receptions, Weddings and Parties. Banquet and Reception Halls, Pri- 
Parlors. Pure Water from Artesian well on Premises. All latest improvements 


air Grounds, All principal car lines within a block. 


OO ROO See Bae 


St. Louis, Wo. 


Table D’Hote Dinners. Arrangements can be 


Three minutes walk to Forest Park—five min- 


JOHN C. KNAPP. 











the Paul Elder & Co. Press, San Fran- 
cisco, several appropriate and _ neatly 
printed valentines and pamphlets have 
recently come. They are printed on pa- 
per somewhat similar to the famous Chi- 
nese red. One is a poem entitled “The 
Temptation of St. Valentine.” A rather 
unique pamphlet is “Flowers of Fate,” by 
K. D. Lewis. It is a fortune-telling book 
that will prove interesting to the young 


and old. 
obs oe oe 


Visitor—You must have a remarkably 
efficient Board of Health in this town.” 
Shrewd Native (one of the many)— 
You are right about that, I can tell you.” 

“Composed of scientists, | presume.” 

“No, sir; scientists are too theoret- 
ical.” 

“Physicians, perhaps.” 

“Not much. We don’t allow doctors 
on our Board of Health—no, sir—nor 
undertakers, either.” 

“Hum! What sort of men have you 


chosen, then?” 
“Life insurance agents.”.—New York 


Weekly. 
als als he 


A small fortune—$5,000—a fine smoke. 
All for ten cents. Ask your dealer. 











THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 
BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 

St. Louis to New York. 

St. Louis to Boston. 
My Dear Wife: 

“] am in the Library Cos on the Knicker- 
bocker. 1s it not wonderful that ] can write 
a letter while the train is running 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
W. P. Depre, Chief A. G. P. A., Sr. Lows. 
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SOUTHERN CROSS FOR A NEGRO 


Visitors to the Tennessee camp at the 
Confederate reunions in the past few 
years will remember at the Memphis, 
Tenn., uniformed company’s headquar- 
tefs an old negro in gray uniform who 
stood faithful and jealous guard over 
everything pertaining to the men of that 
company. He wore the uniform, cap 
and badge of Company A, Confederate 
Veterans. Visitors who go to the next 
reunion, which is to be held in Nash- 
ville in the summer, will see him again 
as affable, as efficient, as respectful, as 
young as ever, gray uniform, cap, badge 
and all, but this time he will wear in 
addition to these the Confederate Cross 
of Honor which the women of the South 
have had made for all Confederates who 
saw actual service in the stirring days 
of 1861-65. ’. 

This is the first time in the history 
of the Southern camps that this honor 
has been accorded to a negro, and the 
fact that there are a hundred or so of 
white men ready to endorse his applica- 
tion is proof sufficient of his worthiness. 

This gray-haired negro is Preston 
Roberts of Collierville, Tenn., sometimes 
camp servant and cook in the command 
of the Confederate cavalry leader, Gen- 
eral Nathan Bedford Forrest, and at 
present, when on military duty, regiment 
servant for the First Tennessee Regi- 
ment, Confederate Veterans. When the 
crosses of honor were first bestowed on 
the veterans of Memphis, “Uncle Pres” 
. felt somewhat slighted and forlorn, for 
he served through four years, going out 
with his young master when the first 
call for soldiers to defend the South was 
made. He pondered the matter over, 
and when eighteen additional crosses 
were awarded by the Daughters of the 
Confederacy the night of Lee’s birthday 
anniversary, on January 19, he asked 
permission to apply for one of them. 
Permission was not only readily given 
by the women, but the men present who 
knew “Uncle Pres”—and there are few 
who do not know him—immediately vol- 
unteered to furnish the endorsement 
which is necessary before any veteran is 
qualified to receive one. The applica- 
tion has been forwarded, and when the 
next presentation of crosses is made the 
rebel negro will stand in line with the 
men by whose side he served and receive 
his bronze medal. 


“Uncle Pres” is a typical ante-bellum 
darky. He was born sixty-odd years 
ago near Collierville, about twenty miles 
from Memphis, and was body servant to 
his master. S. H. Roberts. 


When the call for soldiers came in 
1861 “Uncle Pres” enlisted with his 
young master, F. T. Scott, in Captain 
Ed Porter’s company, which was raised 
in Somerville, and which was part of 
General Van Dorn’s command. He fol- 
lowed the fortunes of this command 
until the gallant Van Dorn was killed 
at the battle of Spring Hill about two 
years later. Then he followed his mas- 
ter into General Forrest’s command. 
Here he was not a regularly enlisted 
soldier, but, to use his own expression, 
was “one of the most importantest men 
in the army,” having under his control 
seventy-five negro cooks, with money and 
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authority to buy whatever was needed 
for his mess, and also authority to 
“raise” the rations anyway, whether 
they could be bought or not. 
a hb bh 
A SEVEN HOURS’ WALTZ 


Saturday night in the Salle Wagram 
(near the Arc de Triomphe) was held 
an unusual kind of contest. The pro- 
prietor of the hall had announced that 
he would give a certain number of prizes 
to the couples who would dance the 
longest, and at 11 o’clock, when the or- 
chestra began to play, forty-four couples 
were started off by three shots from a 
revolver. — . 

They were all composed of young 
men and women, with the exception of 
one couple congisting of two women, and 


the male partners included a soldier and 


two negroes. The only hard and fast 
condition of the match was that the 
couples should dance without cessation 
and keep waltzing all the time. 

At the end of the first hour four cou- 
ples had stopped dancing; at the end of 
the second hour twelve more had had 
sufficient, and at the end of the sixth 
hour the contest had dwindled down to 
five couples. It was now 5 a. m., and 
the ten valiant dancers showed evident 
signs of fatigue. Their faces were pale 
and their eyes were encircled by ominous 
black lines. 

But they could stand it as long as 
the band, they said, and to keep up their 
courage their friends in the audience 
brought them from time to time oranges, 
brandy, coffee and _ other stimulants, 
which they had to take while dancing. 
One couple had very hard luck, for after 
dancing with spirit for six hours the 
gallant cavalier (a pork butcher) in- 
formed his willing partner that he had 
to be at work by 5 o’clock. and with a 
regretful adieu he hastily left the hall. 

Those who remained on the floor kept 
it up for nearly an hour longer, and 
when all the other competitors had suc- 
cumbed, the. survivors performed a last 
round of the hall at 5:45 a. m. They 
had been waltzing nearly seven hours, 
and when they finished 1,000 spectators 
who had stayed to the end gave them a 
tremendous ovation. The audience did 
not know which to applaud the most, the 
dancers or the orchestra, for during the 
dancing the latter played an endless 
chain of waltzes. 

The jury was composed of five well- 
known dancers, presided over by a pro- 
fessor of dancing at the opera. The 
male dancer in the winning couple at- 
tributes his success to his fair partner, 
who encouraged him to continue to the 
end.—London Mail. 
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It must be good, or we couldn’t do 
it. $5,000 cigar for ten cents. Ask 


your dealer. 
Qe hs bo 
“They say that, after seven rehearsals, 
Charlie Swimmington actually stumbled 
through the wedding ceremony.” 
“Overtrained, I suppose.”—Cleveland 


Plain Dealer. 
eb che 


An incidental revenge: “Did your 
son really elope?” “Yes, and it’s such 
a blow. ‘But there’s one thing about it 


_Ten Cents, an 
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THE ODEON, FRIDAYS AND SATURDAYS 


BURTON HOLMES 


YOSEMITE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 
YELLOWSTONE, SATURDAY, FEB. 6. 
GRAND CANYON, FRIDAY, FEB, 12. 


Colored 


AT 

8:15 
Magnificently 
Illustrated 
Lectures. 


Motion 


ALASKA I, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY, 13. 


Views 


ALASKA II, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 
NORWAY, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


COURSE TICKETS, $3.50, $2.50 and 


Pictures 


1.50 


- $1.50. 
NOW ON SALE AT BOLLMAN BROS., 1120 OLIVE ST. 
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THIS WEEE, NEXT MONDAY 
° Feed B Maniin's Mr. 3 Seer 
rincely Extravaganza 
“The Wizard LULU GLASER 
9 in the Dresden China 
of Oz omic Opera 
EN 
oriataal company papded ny By Stanislaus Stange 
y Montgomery & Stone | music by Julian Edwards 
Regular Matinee Sat. Reserved Seats Thurs. 





FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR TEN CENTS 


A Golden Opportunity—Within the Reach of 
Every Resident and Visitor of St. Louis. 


There has been deposited in the National Bank of 
Commerce of St. Louis, the sum of Five Thousand 
Dollars, which amount will be given away next 
October 12th. vs) 

This small fortune will be directly within the grasp 
of every man in and around St. Louis who smokes, 
and indirectly every man, woman and child in the 


city. : 
% is but natural and fair to assume that this magnifi- 
cent sum will not be given away simply for philan- 
thropic reasons, but the conditions and requirements 
governing _jts are so easy that it practically 
amounts to a gift. - 
The World’s Fair Management has set aside 
October JIth next as Missouri Day, upon which date 
it is expected the people of the grand old State will 
turn out en masse to do honor to the World’s greatest 


— 

‘© estimate the number of paid admissions to the 
Exposition on this day will require considerable 
skill, yet will afford no little interest, inasmuch as the 
sum of Five Thousand Dollars will be paid to the per- 
son ing te correct or nearest correct anu. 
Should there be more than one correct or nearest cor- 
rect estimate, this sum will be equally divided between 
the persons making such estimates. , 
governing this contest of skill are 
essentially as follows:— ’ 

The Million Cigar Co., of St. Louis, are placing on 
the market a tn, des of J0-cent cigars, known as 
the “$5,000-Cigar for Ten Cents,’ a piece of 
goods of highest quality, and the equal of any and su- 
perior of many cigars now naling for ten cents. 

With each and every purchase of a $5,000 Cigar for 

official estimate card will be ape by 
your dealer, on which card estimates must made. 
Full instructions as to the manner of making estimates 
will be printed upon these official cards. You have 
only to | oe one of these cigars, make your estimate, 
and enjoy your smoke. Every time you smoke a 
$5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents you tighten your grip on 
Five Thousand Dollars. , 

It must be apparent to any intelligent mind that the 
$5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents wi of superior quality, 
guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction to the smoker, 
or its sale be limited to the first trial. 

The contest is a method of introducing and adver- 
tising this brand of cigars, ~_—o— by The Million 
Cigar Co., and the aim of the mpany, asits name 
implies, is to sell One Million $5,000 Cigars for Ten 

‘ents between now and October Ith next. There- 
fore the cigar must be good, else how could we do it? 

As above stated the sum of Five Thousand Dollars 
is now on deposit, with the distinct stipulation that the 
amount can be drawn only by the person earning it 


according to iy te | ¢ 5 4 contest, by order of the 
Million Cigar Co., of St. Louis. 
The Fine a you buy a cigar ask for the $5,000 


and an estimate card will 

Anyone wishing to make 

5,000 Cigar for 
for an official 


Cigar for Ten Cents, 
given you, free of charge. } 
an estimate without purchasing a 
Ten Cents my do so by paying | 
Te a few days before your dealer will have 
these cigars in stock, but an effort will be made to 
place them as rapidly as possible. 
THE MILLION CIGAR COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





that brings me a little consolation.” 
“What’s that?” “He eloped with that 
odious Mrs. Slimmer’s hired girl.”"— 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 
abe obs be 
Easy money. $5,000 for ten cents. 
Smoke up. Ask your cigar dealer. 


# OLYMPIC # 


THIS WEEK. NEXT SUNDAY 
BERTHA GALLAND J. Ziegfeld Jr. presents 


in the romantic drama ANNA HELD 


success 


ne Pf jy Hall. p Jean Richepin’s play 
by Chas. Major, author ‘Mam Selle 
of “When Knighthood Napoleon” 


was in Flower” Stage 
Version by Paul Kester. 
Direction J. Fred Zim- 


merman Jr. 
Regular Matinee Sat. 


GERMAN THEATER 


“ODEON’”’ 
Heinemann & Welb - - - - - 
TO-NIGHT, 


Music by Gustav Luders 
Lyrics and adaption by 
Joseph Herbert 
Reserved seats Thurs. 








- Managers 


Gala Performance 
Director George Heinemann’s Benefit 


“Ein Gemachter Mann’”’ 
(A Man of Means) 
With Mr. Heinemann in the exceedingly funny part of 
PASEWALK. 


NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT, FEB. 7, 


‘‘Flachsmann als Erzieher’’ 
The Leading Stage Success of Germany. 





Evenings, 15c, 25c, 35c, 50c. 


Imperial 25¢ matinee Dav. 95¢ 


Sunday Matinee, Feb. 7, and Week, 
Mr. Barney Gilmore in 


“Kidnapped in New York” 


NEXT—‘‘The Smart Set’’ 
every night but Sat.; 


GRAN also Saturday Matinee 


MRS. MARY OF MAGDALA. 


PISKE Yo is 


HEDDA GABLER. 
Next Sunday Matinee—Royal Lilliputians. 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics. Daily. 





TO-NIGHT and 





NEXT WEEK 


Fred Irwin’s 
Big 
Show 


Sts 


(Fourth Successful Season) y 
Leading Local Dramatic Organization 
Now Under Rehearsal: 
“‘UNDER THE RED CROSS”’ 


“‘DAVID GARRICK’’ 
Behesvetls at Odeon. Performances at the Pickwick 


atre. 
Need few ambitious, energetic people to complete 
roster. 
Requirements: Average intelligence and good ial 
standing. For membership address, <rsaleaias 


ST. LOUIS SKETCH CLUB, 
Care, The Odeon, Grand and Finne 


THIS WEEK, 


T. W. 
Dinkins’ 
Utopians 
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THE STOCK MARKET 

Surprisingly nervous and sensitive was 
the past week’s stock market. At no 
time did it display the resiliency which 
furnished such strong inspiration to the 
bull contingent up to about two weeks 
ago. Fluctuations were extremely er- 
ratic, though not very wide, except in 
a few isolated quarters. It seemed, at 
times, as if the bears were cautiously 
testing things as a preliminary to active 
skirmishes all along the line. Liquida- 
tion Was neither urgent nor large, judg- 
ing by the superficial aspect of proceed- 
ings, but it sufficed to put bull enthu- 
siasts on their guard and to induce them 
to cease from more than ordinary activi- 
ty for the nonce. 
there is still some re 
though not 


However, al opti- 
mism in evidence in some, 
very enlightened or well-informed, quar- 
ters. For reasons sufficient from their 
own standpoint, a large number of small 
traders continue to adhere to the theory 
that the present is merely a wholesome 
reaction from the too rapid advance of 
the first two weeks in January. One 
would be inclined to attach some weight 
to this idea, but for the supervention, 
latterly, of a few factors which do not 
seem to augur well for a speedy resump- 
tion of the interrupted upward move- 
ment. These factors are being closely, 
even anxiously, studied in their various 
meanings and bearings by the speculator 
who has been taught to see further than 
the tip of his nose. 
There is, first of all, 
loan expansion in New York. 


the prodigious 
At this 


writing, total loans aggregate practically 


a billion dollars. They are the largest 
in the history of the Associated Banks. 
At the same time, there has been a still 
more enormous increase in deposits. Au- 
thoritative opinion holds that these re- 
markable, astounding features of the 
banking situation in New York are due, 
chiefly, to the shifting of trust compa- 
nies accounts, to pending heavy loans, 
and, possibly, further mystifying move- 
ments in the foreign exchange market. 
Whatever may be the true explanation, 
the fact remains that the banks are in a 
position which practically prohibits ac- 
tive, energetic bull operations on a large 
scale. Whether dare-devil manipulators 








lavestméent 
- 4 Securities. 


Bought primarily for our own 
investment, now offered for 
sale. 








Bond list on application. 


Correspondence or personal 
interviews solicited. 





The Mirror 


will be inclined to pay heed to a signal 
of danger of this sort remains to be seen. 
If they take the bit between their teeth, 
in defiance of all dictates of common 
surely give the bull 
if they do not upset 


sense, they will 
coach a severe jolt, 
it altogether. 
When intimations were made in these 
columns, a week ago, that there was 
great risk in indulging the belief in a 
permanent price, recovery in the iron and 
steel trade, the writer did not think that 
his warning words should be so speedi- 
ly substantiated as they have been since 
then. According to late reports from 
Pittsburg and Alabama, prices are once 
more weakening, and there is increasing 
danger of fierce competition among rival 
manufacturers. Hints are making that 
the independent companies are endeavor- 
ing to make serious inroads on the busi- 
ness of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and the combine generally. In ad- 
dition to this, the recent strenuous ef- 
forts of the Steel Trust to secure con- 
tracts abroad have not been anything like 
the success anticipated. This is* abun- 
daifftly proved by the rather disappoint- 
ing statistical government figures for 
December, 1903, bearing upon exports 
While there 
has been an increase, it has been, prin- 
cipally, in finished products, locomotives, 
pipes and fittings. The total gain bare- 
ly exceeds $1,500,000. In view of. all 


in iron and steel products. 


this, it is not to be wondered at that | 


the shares of the Trust should have been 
subjected to marked pressure in the 
last few days. ‘The preferred has lost 
about three points, and did not seem to 
be well supported at the low level. The 
renascence of weakness and liquidation 
in these issues must be held responsible 
for a considerable portion of the late 
selling in the entire active list. 

The Russo-Japanese embroilment ap- 
pears to have again entered a more acute 
phase. The news from Tokio is not 
encouraging. Russia appears to be more 
stubborn in maintaining its international 
policy and position than even its friends 
anticipated. At this writing, the pre- 
sumably final Muscovite reply has not 
yet been handed to the Japanese govern- 
ment. If one may judge from the trend 
of financial markets in Berlin and Paris, 
however, it would seem that Russia is 
not willing to make the concessions Jap- 
pan insists upon as being essential to 
its national aspirations and welfare. If 
there is yet to be a peaceable solution of 
the critical controversy, it can only come 
as the result of the assiduous endeavors 
of the French and British governments 
to establish a modus vivendi for the two 
rival powers. 

The bond market has lost its buoy- 
ancy. Even in the most shrewdly ma- 
nipulated issues prices have shown a 
drooping tendency latterly. Rock Island 
5s have fallen back almost four points. 
The belief obtains, however, that they 
will be moved up again at the first aus- 
picious opportunity. Insiders consider 
higher quotations necessary in the face 
of the proposed flotation of $160,000,000 
new 4s. The decisive drop in Chicago 
Terminal bonds remains unexplained. 
According to the statements of the com- 
pany’s officials, no logical reason can be 


advanced for the liquidation. Foreign 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS: 


3% on Savings Accounts. 

















Investment Securities a Specialty 





WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Direct Private Wire to New York. 



































300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 
H. Woop, President. Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Pres. W.E. Bercer, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











buying of American railway bonds seems 
to have ceased. However, it is inti- 
mated among banking houses with for- 
eign connections that any sharp decline 
in the New York market will surely pro- 
voke another big batch of European buy- 
ing orders. In Berlin, we are told, the 
appetite for “Americans” is particularly 
sharp and unappeasable. 

American Steel Foundries issues have 
been stricken off the list,-and for rea- 
sons not open to dispute or cavil. The 
stock exchange authorities say they are 
convinced that astonishing and utterly 
unwarrantable misrepresentations were 
made by the original promoters at the 
time of application to have the shares 
listed. In nearly every one of its feat- 
ures this case strongly reminds one of 
the Shipbuilding case. Insiders en- 
riched themselves at the expense of 
fooled and foolish outsiders, who have 
been left holding the bag. The spacious 
explanations made in the St. Louis finan- 
cial community in reference to the black- 
balling of this mushroom concern should 


not deceive anybody. It was a plain 
case of bunko-steering from the very 
start. 

The Union Pacific made a _ splendid 
showing in net earnings a few days ago. 
It is mystifying, in the face of the enor- 
mous gain in net, that the shares should 
not be stronger than they are. Equally 
mystifying is it that the company should 
still carry itself with the intention to 
issue a large amount of new bonds in 
the next few months. Why should 
fixed charges be enlarged when the sur- 
plus funds are steadily expanding? Oth- 
er railroad companies make less encour- 
aging reports, the anthracite group show- 
ing quite respectable decreases, due, no 
doubt, to the fact that, a year ago, their 
net revenues were unduly swelled by 
the high prices for coal following the 
prolonged strike. 


The market appears to have again dis- 
solved itself into a “scalping” affair. Its 
late action indicated that audacious bull 
tactics have been abandoned, temporarily, 
and that stocks will be left to shift for 














themselves until the public evinces more 
of a willingness to purchase again on 
“general principles,” and to follow the 
“gang” of manipulators whithersoever 
they may lead. Whether that shall be 
in the next week, or three months from 
now, is hard to foretell. Contrary to 
expectajions of a few weeks ago, the 
market, in the beginning of February, 
remains as much of a puzzle and a para- 
dox as it was then. 
be 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

The local speculaiive situation is 
Some stocks are up, others 
down. Vigorous rigging and screwing 
is in evidence in various quarters. Brok- 
ers, though, are more cheerful; some 
wear big smiles on their alert faces. Or- 
ders have been on a larger scale lately 
than for many a week. ‘This does not 
mean that the buying power has in- 
creased, for quite the contrary must be 
said. It only means that there is more 
selling, and, therefore, a larger income 
for the brokers. ; 

There was lots doing in street railway 
shares. Everybody appeared to have 
orders to sell. St. Louis Transit slid 
down to 10, with sales aggregating about 
1,800 shares last Monday. At the low 
level there was heavy buying, which, 
however, failed to bring about more than 


mixed. 


a feeble rally of 12% cents a share. The, 


stock acts in a most discouraging man- 
ner. It shows a sinister tendency to 
break below 10. United Railways pre- 
ferred, after rallying, on, presumably, 
manipulative orders, to almost 58, 
dropped back to 56%. Monday, closing at 
57 bid. The 4 per cent bonds are quoted, 
nominally, at 79% bid, 80 asked. If 
anybody had a good-sized lot to sell, it 
would be no trouble for him to knock 
the price several points lower. 

Bank and trust company issues are 
slightly higher. For Third National 
295 is bid. Bank of Commerce is sell- 
ing, in a small way, at 302; Missouri 
Trust at 115%, Mercantile at 331 and 
Germania at 223%. For Mississippi 
Valley 340 is bid, for St. Louis Union 
300, for South Side 145. Commonwealth 
is offered at 265. 

Kinloch Telephone 6s are quoted at 
10534 bid, 106 asked; Suburban 5s at 
103% bid, Lindell 5s at 104 bid, Comp- 
ton Heights 6s at 110 bid. Missouri- 
Edison 5s are in fair demand at 9834. A 
$500 bond sold at 100. Brewing Asso- 
ciation 6s are slightly lower; the last 
sale was made at 95%. 

Interest rates 
remain unchanged. Sterling exchange 
is lower, being quoted at $4.86. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


Money in fair demand. 


Reader.—Better take profits on Wa- 
bash preferred. You should be able to 
buy at a lower range. Nothing further 
has been heard about Wabash readjust- 
ment. Perhaps money market not pro- 
pitious for such undertakings at pres- 
ent. 

F. D. R., Decatur, Ill—Keep out of 
Corn Products. Company not conser- 
vatively managed. Dividends doubtful. 
Bonds mentioned too high. 

S. S. W., Tiffin, O—Would sell Re- 


public Iron & Steel. No resumption 


D'A.P. COOKE, 


ASST CASHIER. 


CONDENSED STATEM 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 

u_ S. Bonds 

Premium on U. S. Bonds 

Other Stocks and Bonds......... 
Bonds to secure U. S. Deposits... 
Banking House and Real Estate 


Cash and Sight Exchange 


CS} 


$13,986,407.88 
2,096 ,000.00 
42,681.25 
1,202,054.64 


Surplus and Profits 
Circulation 


ei 667,000.00 


261,000.00 
10,750,991.06 


$29,006,134.83 











NT JANUARY 22, 
LIABILITIES 


U. S. and Municipal Bond Acc’t 





rd NATIONAL 
oFsT.LOUsSB ANK 


C.H.HUTTIG, 


PRESIDENT. 


W.B.WELLS, 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 


G.W. GALBREATH, 


CASHIER. 


J.R.COOKE, 


ASST CASHIER. 


J.B.ARNOLD, 


ASST CASHIER, 
}904. 


$2,000,000.00 
1,668 ,013.73 
1 ,050,000.00 
1,117,000.00 


ee 
$29,006,134.83 











INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS. 











of dividends likely for many months to 
come. 

B. M., Mexico, Mo.—Better add_ to 
your margin on Southern Pacific. Don’t 
consider your case entirely hopeless. Pa- 
cific Mail is a gamble. No dividends 
being earned on it. 

J. J. O'S.—Would sell street railway 
bonds named and buy something else. 
You can find something suitable among 
first mortgage bonds or reputable rail- 
road companies. Lead preferred any- 
thing but a safe investment. Keep out. 
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THE SOUTHWEST COMING TO 
THE FAIR 

“He says his wife is largely responsi- 
ble for his business success.” “Well, 
she has certainly made it absolutely nec- 
essary for him to earn more money.”"-— 
Philadelphia Press. 

Mr. D. J. Price, general passenger 
and ticket agent of the International and 
Great Northern Railroad Company, who 
is one of the brainiest and most progres- 
sive railroad menin the South, writes to 
the Mrrror from Palestine, Texas, where 
he has headquarters, stating that the 
attendance at the World’s Fair from 
Texas and the entire southwestern coun- 
try will be greater than has ever been 
seen at any exposition, from that sec- 
tion of the United States. Mr. Price 
has recently been on a tour of Texas and 
several adjoining States, through which 
the big system of which he is passenger 
agent, traverses, and he learned that 
everybody was making preparations to 
visit St. Louis in 1904. “The travel 


from Texas,” writes Passenger Agent 
Price, “will be immense, and we have 
long since begun to make arrangements 
to provide the most comfortable facili- 
ties for the great temporary exodus to 


the World’s Fair City. The Interna- 
tional and Great Northern will have the 
most attractive service to and from St. 

Louis, and no doubt we will capture 

the greater part of the passengers. Our 
service will include the very best coaches 
and chair cars, sleepers, dining and par- 
lor cars. We will have new passenger 
engines. Our roadbed is being rebuilt 
and improved, and extra men will be 
employed and no expense spared to make 
the trip to St. Louis and back to Texas 
as safe as if the passengers were in 
their own homes. Quick time will be 
made without change, and our rates 
will be such that patrons of our line 
will enjoy- many privileges other lines 
cannot afford. To give you an idea of 
the vast crowds to expect from Texas 
and this southern country at the Fair 
it is only necessary to tell you that ev- 
ery person in this section is saving his 
money in order to make the trip and near- 
ly éveryone will have a good bank roll 
to take them through in good style. St. 
Louis is popular with all classes in our 
country, and the Fair gives them a 
good excuse for making a visit to their 
favorite city.” ' 

Mr. Price is a close observer of con- 
ditions, and these few words from him 
anent the World’s Fair attendance may 
be regarded as positive proof that the 
Fair will enjoy a marvelous success. 
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$5,000 for ten cents. 


dealer. 
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Courtroom effects: The Lawyer-- 
“Of course, my dear madam! The great 
thing in a case of this sort is to intro- 
duce something into the evidence that 
will appeal to the jury.” The Lady— 
“Oh! I shall change my costume every 
day.”—Brooklyn Life. 


Ask your cigar 











“A new ‘promised land.’ ” 


SALT LAKE 
IN WINTER 


In the valley of the Jordan which 
traverses a new promised land, sits 
the gem of Utah—Salt Lake City. 
The climate is delightful, the city 
is of unusual interest, and a visit 
is always enjoyable. It can best 
be reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. 


: A copy of No. 5 of the “Four- 
Track Series,” “America’s Winter 
Resorts,” will be sent free to any 
address, on receipt of a two cent 
Stamp, by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





To Eastern Cities! 
Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland 
Buffalo, New York. 


Lowest Rates. 
Best Service. 


ED KEANE, A. G. P. A. 
104 N. 4th St., St. Louis, 











IW! KRANKE 


S13 PINE ST. 
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COST OF WHITE HOUSE LIVING 


President Roosevelt’s elaborate enter- 
taining at the White House is understood 
to compel him to make serious inroads 
upon his private fortune. The $50,000 
he receives as salary from the govern- 
ment is far too small to stand the strain 
of a constant succession of receptions, 
dinners, luncheons, musicales and teas. 
Few of his predecessors in office saved 
anything, and President Roosevelt has 
surpassed all of them in brilliancy of 
the functions which have made the 
White House the real center of Wash- 
ington social gayety. 

President Roosevelt is not wealthy. 
When he was elected Governor of New 
York his fortune was estimated at a 
quarter of a million dollars. He also 
derived some revenue from the royalties 
of his books, and his prestige as Presi- 
dent has since increased their poularity. 

To begin with, the President has a 
large family. Then, President Roosevelt 
is fond of entertaining his _ friends. 
Scarcely a day passes that he does not 
have several men from various parts of 
the country at luncheon. The formal 
dinners at the White House have always 
been generous, but last year and this 
year they have been given on an unpre- 
cedented scale of elaborateness. Last 
Thursday the President gave a dinner 
for the judiciary, to which seventy-eight 
guests were invited. This was followed 
by a dinner last night, at which twenty- 
four persons were present, and later in 
the evening there was a.musicale for 
which more than 200 invitations were 
issued. 

The White House is seldom without 
one or mose “house guests,” and some- 
times there are half a dozen. 

The President himself defrays the bulk 
of the expenses of his household. Pro- 
viding the table comes out of his pocket. 
The furniture is purchased by the Gov- 
ernment. Provision is made for the 
payment of some servants. The Presi- 
dent is also allowed a carriage, but he 
has not availed himself of the privilege. 
He maintains a large and expensive 
stable, including several saddle horses 
for himself and Mrs. Roosevelt and po- 
nies for his children. 
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BLUE GARTERS FOR LUCK 


“No, ma’am, we haven’t another pair 
of blue ones in that style. Yes, we 
ought to have them by Monday or Tues- 
day Mr. Jones, I wish they’d hurry 
that order for 35-cent side garters in 
blue. We’er clear out Change! 
Twenty-nine and one’s _ thirty—fifty. 
Thanks. Yes, it is funny how blue gar- 
ters are worn. I used to think before 
I came to this department that only 
actresses were superstitious, but you'd 
be surprised to find out how many 
women are queer about wearing blue 
garters. We sell as many blue sets al- 
most as all the other colors put to- 
gether. And if a woman can’t get the 
style she likes in blue she’ll pay a little 
higher price rather than take the style 
she usually buys in another color. 

“A woman came in here the other day 
in a tailor-made suit that looked as if it 
had come from Grand street, the cheap- 
est sort of a hat and 19-cent gloves; but 
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she wanted a pair of 25-cent blue gar- 
ters. I hadn’t any in blue, and I 
couldn’t persuade her to buy any other 
color. She just said that blue garters 
brought her luck. Then I know a girl 
who made her own wedding trousseau, 
all fine lace and white satin ribbons, but 
she tacked on a pair of blue garters, the 
only touch of color in her lingerie.”— 
New York Press. 


oh ob ob 
ONE WOMAN ABROAD 


“What impressed you most,” said the 
gushing girl to the woman who had just 
returned from a trip abroad. “You must 
have seen such wonderful things.” 

The woman who had traveled thought 
deeply a few minutes, then she said slow- 
ly, “I think it was the lack of napkins 
in Scotland. Yes, that was it. My 
dear, there isn’t a sign of a napkin on 
the tables in Scotland. If you ask for 
one you may get it, and then again you 
may not. I was entertained in the homes 
of some of the finest people in Scotland, 
and never a napkin did I get. 

“The next most impressive thing was 
the size of the coins in England. I used 
up a great deal of good nervous energy 
trying ways and means to stuff those 
cart-wheels into my little purse. One 
day, when my pocketbook had become 
unusually clumsy, I became almost hys- 
terical, and that night I dreamed that I 
was using belt buckles for the coin ‘of 
the realm. 

‘There’s one queer thing, though. You 
know what I mean—someone gives you 
head how one made double change. You 


know what I mean—someone gives you 
too much change, and then you give 
them some money, and it’s all right, or 
something of that sort. Well, I never 
could understand that ‘process in good 
United States money, with which I’m 
more or less familiar, but over there in 
England I accomplished that feat again 
and again without a tremor. Don’t ask 
me how I did it. I don’t know; it just 
came to me. Can I do it now in United 
States money? No, I can’t. I left that 
special ability behind in England.”— 
New York Times. 
eh le 

DO WOMEN’S EARS GET COLD ? 

“Here’s a mystery about women I’d 
like to have explained,” said a man 
standing in front of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel as he watched men and women 
with heads ‘bent down battling against 
the marrow-searching north wind. “Ev- 
ery fourth or fifth man has had a hand 
to an ear, but not a woman has given 
the least sign that her ears feel the 
cold. I have noticed this all over the 
city during the recent cold weather. This 
is an immunity that apparently is en- 
joyed by women everywhere, for I have 
noticed the same indifference as to their 
ears in St. Paul, Sioux City and other 
Western communities where frozen ears 
are frequent. It isn’t that women’s ears 
are better protected with furs and high 
cape collars, for in the numerous in- 
stances in which women’s ears are not 
protected they bear the cold with no 


signs of discomfort. You never see 
women wearing ear muffs, but many men 
wear them. 
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The “True St. Louis 
World’s Fair Line.” 
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Saved via the I. GG.N. 


100 to 200 Miles 


4 to 8 Hours 
Quickest 
From Texas 


Watch for Our Announcement 
Extraordinary. 


D. J. PRICE, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


L. TRICE, 
2d Vice-Pres. and Gen’) Mngr. 


“The Texas Road.” Palestine, Texas. 
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“In the height of the storm at mid- 
night on January 2, a young Italian 
woman came over the Barclay street 
ferry from Hoboken. Her husband met 
her on the New York side. She was 
bareheaded, did not even have a shawl 
over her head as she fell in behind him 
and faced the driving snow. The hus- 
band’s overcoat collar was turned up to 
his ears and a cap was pulled down over 
them. The cold had evidently silenced 
him, wrapped as he was, but the hatless 
woman chatted on unconcernedly. 

“The only explanation I have been 
able to work out is this, and it doesn’t 
seem wholly satisfactory, either: Wo- 
men have longer and thicker hair than 
men, and perhaps this keeps the scalp 
and head warmer.”—New York Press. 
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When passing behind a street car look 


out for the car approaching from the op- 
posite direction. 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
IT SPELLS ALTON, 


AND ALTON SPELLS: 


GOOD RAILWAY. 


UXURIOUS TRAINS.= 
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PATTISON'S 


NINTH AND LOCUST 


BUFFET and BOWLING ALLEYS 
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Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


Genera) Passenger and Ticket Agent, Oe ype yrs te eat 
DALLAS, TEXAS, (Uprwertetvel_ prewelifive 
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New SHAKESPEREANA 


THIRD YEAR 





A QUARTERLY Record of Shakespearean 
scholarship and study, and contemporary and 
current review of their literature. Conducted 
by the New York Shakespeare Society, whose mem- 
bership includes every distinguished Shakespeare 
scholar in Europe and America. 
Impesial Svo Illustrated. Price 75 Ceats 


the Copy, or $2.50 the Year ia Advance 


New SHAKESPEAREANA is the only magazine de- 
voted to its exclusive field published in English, and 
one of the only two such periodicals published in 
the world—the other being the “Jahrbuch,” of the 
German Shakespeare Society, issued annually. No 
sample copies are furnished. 

“None will deny that the extinguishment of Shake- 
speareana’ in 1894 was a real loss to letters. It is, 
therefore, with particular satisfaction that we learn 
that the Shakespeare Society of New York, with the 
most favorable outlook, has undertaken the establish- 
ment of the new quarterly, to be named New SHAKE- 
SPEAREANA.”—Times Saturday Review of Books, 
April 13, Igor. 

“Diese neue Shakespeare-Zeitschrift ist sehr will- 
kommen.”—Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft, 1902. 

“Coming from so dignified and notable a source 
as The New York Shakespeare Society, New SHAKE- 
SPEAREANA is, Of course, scholarly in tone, dignified in 
purpose and artistic in form.”—New York Dramatic 
Mirror, October 12, 1901. 
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TICKET QFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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